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THE    SECRET    OF    FIVE-GABLED 
FARM. 

CHAPTER    I. 

u  \7'0U'D  best  gie  yours'en  toime  tu 
gan  thear  and  back  by  dayleet." 

"Is  it  far?" 

"  Aye  ;  aboon  eight  mile  thear  an  back  ; 
but  't  road's  parlous  bad,  nae  mair  than 
a  track  i  places.  It  arn't  been  used  sin' 
t'  ould  farmer  deed ;  theer's  nivver  been 
a  stroke  o'  work  dee-an  theer  this  ten  or 
twelve  months  back  ;  and  what  w'  t' 
sloppy  natur  o'  t'  ground,  and  t'  floods 
out,  I  reckon  a  goodish  bit  o'  t'  road  is 
under  watter,  and  if  you  was  to  lose 
yoursen'  and  gan  right  or  left,  you  might 
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find   yoursen'  in  a  bog  as  wad  swaller  ye 
up  in  no  toime." 

"  Well,  then,  I  must  make  the  best  of 
my  way  there  at  once  and  be  careful ;  it 
does  not  look  four  miles  off  though." 

"  Nay,  that's  wheer  it  is,  doan't  ye 
see  ;  them  commons  is  deceitful.  In 
bluste'rous  weather,  or  just  afore  it  rains, 
like  it  is  noo  (for  there'll  be  mair  afore 
neet),  things  a  long  way  off  look  close, 
cause  they  stand  oot  so  dark,  doan't  ye  see?" 
"  Has  no  one  lived  there  since  old 
Kirkwrio[ht    died  ?  " 

"  No  ;  it's  nobbut  a  small  place  at  best 
on't  a  gannin  to  rack  and  ruin  by  this 
time  I'  spect ;  t'  land  belangin'  to  't  isn't 
much  worth  nayther ;  howivver  it  came 
to  be  built  at  all  in  such  an  ootlandish 
spot,  I  caan't  tell !  Such  away  off  t' 
main  road,  and  nivver  a  liouse  near  it  for 
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miles,  and  it's  terrible  bleak  across  these 
moors,  I  can  tell  ye.  Ask  pardon,  sir, 
but  du  I  understand  ye  to  say  as  't 
property's  cum  t'  you  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  old  Alexander  Kirkwright  was 
my  uncle  ;  but  I  never  knew  him  ;  never 
heard  of  his  existence,  in  fact,  till  the 
other    day." 

"  Aye  ;  but  he  war  a  rum  old  customer 
they  du  say  :  lived  thear  for  years  all  by 
his'sen ;  kept  no  stock,  and  made  nowt 
by  his  crops  as  I  can  make  oot ;  naebody 
se-ams  to  know  rightly  how  he  did  live. 
Ye'll  be  for  letting  on  it  now,  unless  ye 
take  to  farming  yersen'  ;  any  way  I'm 
afeard  it  isn't  much  good  for  all  it's  a 
freehold." 

"  Ah,  well,  I  don't  know  quite  what  I 
shall  do  with  it  yet.  I  must  go  over  and 
have   a  look   at  it  first.      1   should    think 
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1  could  get  there  and  back,  and  see  all 
I  want  to  see  in  five  hours.  It's  not 
quite  noon  yet ;  I  think  I  could  do  it  if 
I  start  at  once  ;  and  though  the  days  are 
at  their  shortest,  it  won't  be  quite  dark 
until  five    o'clock." 

"  Not  if  t'weather  houlds  clear  as  'tis 
now,  but  if  it  comes  on  to  rain  again, 
as  I  'spect  it  will,  ye  won't  have  a  bit 
o'  daylight  left  by  fower,  not  as  will  be 
of   any   use." 

"  Ah,  well,  I  am  not  afraid,  I'll 
chance  it.     This  is   the  road,  of  course  ?  " 

"  Yes,  stick  close  to  that,  and  mind 
you  don't  get  off  on  't,  for  theer's  hardly 
as  much  as  a  stump,  or  fence,  or  a  bit 
of  a  wall  onywhars  to  show  you  t'  way." 

"  All  right,  then.  I  wish  you  good- 
day,  and    thank  you." 

This  was    about  the   pith    of   our  talk ; 
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but  what  took  me,  Basil  Naylor,  a  poor 
City  clerk,  away  to  the  wilds  of  Lin- 
colnshire in  that  memorable  December  of 
1816?  Well!  I  was  then  just  twenty- 
one,  and  I  am  now  eighty-four  ;  but 
that's  no  matter.  I  was  just  twenty-one, 
I  say,  when  I  stood  talking  to  the  man 
at  the  corner  of  the  cross-roads  about 
the  farm,  and  it  was  the  business  of  the 
farm,  as  you  may  glean,  which  took 
me    there. 

The  five  -  gabled  block  of  building  in 
question,  had  been,  considering  its  size, 
strangely  and  conspicuously  visible  across 
the  waste  of  flat  marshy  land  for  a  long 
while  as  I  traversed  the  high  road,  and 
now  that  I  had  come  to  the  turning 
which  evidently  led  directly  to  it,  looked 
quite  within  easy  reach  ;  it  was  my  pro- 
perty,   and   I   was   going  to    take    posses- 
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arm. 


sion  of  it,  or,  at  least,  to  look  it  over. 
There  is  no  need  to  speak  of  my 
parentage,  as  I  knew  little  or  nothing  of 
it  myself.  My  old  aunt,  Sarah  Kirk- 
wright,  brought  me  up,  dragged  me  up, 
I  might  say,  and  it  was  only  through 
having  a  studious  turn,  I  suppose,  that 
1  got  any  education  at  all,  if  you  can 
call  what  I  learnt  up  to  the  time  I  was 
twenty,  education.  She  was  very  poor, 
and  did  what  she  could  for  me,  no 
doubt,  but  it  was  not  much,  and  at  the 
age  of  twelve  I  was  earning  three-and 
sixpence  a  week  as  an  office  boy  in  a 
merchant's  house  in  the  City,  where  she 
was  housekeeper — for  merchants  lived  at 
their  places  of  business  in  those  days. 
I  think  I  knew  she  came  from  Lincoln- 
shire, but  it  was  not  until  her  death, 
Just  before  the  business  of  my  inheritance 
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took  me  down  to  that  county,  that  I 
had  any  evidence  of  the  fact.  By  that 
time  I  had  risen  to  be  the  junior  clerk. 
At  least,  I  called  myself  so,  and  was 
getting  seven-and-sixpence  a  week.  One 
day,  Mr.  Kaye,  a  fellow  clerk — he  w^as 
so  much  above  me  in  the  oflice,  that 
perhaps  I  ought  not  to  call  him  so, 
being  also  a  very  much  older  man — 
showed  me  an  advertisement  in  the 
morning  paper,  headed  "  next  of  kin 
wanted." 

"  That  was  wdiat  your  aunt  was  called, 
wasn't  it,  Xaylor  ? "  said  he,  pointing  to 
the  name  mentioned.  "  Perhaps  she  was 
the  next  of  kin  wanted ;  if  I  were  you 
I  would  make  some  enquiries  at  the 
lawyer's  office :  see,  it  is  close  here, 
round    the    corner    in  Bucklersbury." 

Acting  on  his  suggestion,  and  wdth   the 
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paper  in  my  hand,  I  slipped  round  at 
dinner  time,  and  begged  to  know  if,  by 
any  chance,  Mr.  Kaye's  idea  was  right; 
and  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  all 
was,  that  my  old  aunt  did  actually  turn 
out  to  be  the  next  of  kin — sister,  in 
short  —  to  one  Alexander  Kirkwright, 
owner  of  a  place  known  as  Five-Gabled 
Farm,  in  the  parish  of  Mead  Marsh,  near 
Wainfleet,  Lincolnshire.  It  took  me  a 
long  time  to  prove  that  this  was  so,  and 
there  was  an  interminable  going  to  and 
fro  and  letter  writing,  and  overhauling 
of  boxes  and  a  desk  containing  papers, 
which  had  come  to  me  at  her  death ; 
for  you  will  understand  she  had  been 
dead  about  two  years  when  this  happened. 
As  apparently  she  had  no  relative  in  the 
world  but  myself,  I  forsooth  was  declared 
now    to    be   her    next    of    kin,    and,    con- 
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sequently,  the  inheritor  of  a  freehold 
known  as  Five -Gabled  Farm,  as  aforesaid. 
On  the  strength  of  this  I  got  a  holiday, 
the  first  I  ever  had,  to  go  down  and 
look    after   my   property,   save   the    mark ! 

Thus  came  about  my  presence  on  the 
high  road  between  Wainfleet  and  Horn- 
castle,  and  my  talk  with  the  man  at 
the  junction  of  the  lonely  road  leading 
to  the  farm,  near  which  I  had  overtaken 
him.  He  was  a  roughish-looking  fellow, 
half  herdsman,  half  horse-dealer,  and, 
though  civilly  spoken,  had  an  unpre- 
possessing face  and  a  sinister  eye,  so 
that,  on  the  whole,  though  feeling  rather 
solitary,  I  was  not  sorry  to  be  rid  of 
his    company. 

For  a  mile  or  more  I  trudged  along 
without  difficulty,  thinking  much  about 
this     odd    bit     of    luck,     and     wondering 
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whether  it  might  some  day  help  me  to 
reahse  a  certain  dream,  which  of  kite 
I  had  been  indulging  in.  That  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Kaye,  had,  throughout,  been 
very  kind  to  me,  and  since  my  aunt's 
death  had  more  than  once  asked  me  to 
his  house.  He  was  a  married  man  with 
two  daughters ;  the  eldest,  a  very  pretty 
girl  of  seventeen — she  was  my  dream ! 
Ah,  well!  it's  a  long  time  ago  now,  and 
I  was  very  happy,  thinking  about  it, 
that  mild  December  morning,  and,  as  the 
distance  lessened  betAveen  me  and  the 
farm,  it  seemed  as  if  the  distance  between 
me  and  Ellen  Kaye  lessened  also.  Stop- 
ping once  to  look  back,  I  was  surprised 
to  see  the  man  standing  where  we  had 
parted,  evidently  watching  me,  but, 
merely  thinking  it  was  a  pity  he  had 
not    something    better    to    do,    I   went    on 
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my  way,  and  afterwards  remembered  that 
I  never  chanced  to  look  behmd  me 
again. 

The  road  soon  became  very  bad.  Mhy 
and  spongy  everywhere,  there  were  now 
long  stretches  of  it,  as  had  been  prophe- 
sied, completely  under  water.  You  will 
say,  why  did'nt  I  take  a  conveyance? 
but,  remember,  sixty  years  ago  travelling- 
was  not  so  easy  as  it  is  now.  When  I 
asked  at  the  inn  at  Wainfleet  if  1  could 
have  a  post-chaise  to  take  me  to  the 
farm,  the  postmaster  refused  point-blank 
to  let  any  carriage  of  his  go  across  the 
marsh. 

"  The  roads,"  he  said,  "  are  far  too 
dangerous  with  the  floods  out,"  and  when 
I  suggested  going  on  horseback,  he 
wanted  so  much  money  for  the  hire  of 
an   animal    that,    with    my    frugal    means 
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and  strong  legs,  I  declined.  Now  I  was 
sorry  I  had  done  so,  for  besides  getting 
wet  at  times  up  to  my  knees,  it  was  not 
easy  to  make  sure  of  the  track,  and  the 
herdsman's  words  kept  recurring  to  me 
unpleasantly.  The  greatest  caution  had 
to  be  exercised,  and  at  times  I  had  to 
feel  with  my  stick,  step  by  step,  if  the 
ground  would  bear,  for  often  and  often 
my  feet  would  sink  right  into  it.  This 
delayed  me  very  much,  and  when  I  was 
still  two  miles,  at  least,  off  my  bourne, 
the  sun,  which  had  been  occasionally 
peeping  from  amidst  the  windy,  rain- 
reeking  clouds,  was  getting  ominously 
low.  One  part,  however,  of  the  man's 
prophecy  was  not  borne  out — the  weather 
steadily  improved  and  the  wind  dropped. 
Another  long  stretch  of  water  yet  lay 
between  me  and  the  house,  and  in  getting 
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through  this  last  difficulty  I  once  thought 
I  had  missed  the  road,  for  I  sank  in  half- 
way up  my  calf,  and  floundered  for  a 
minute  in  a  very  terrifying  fashion  before 
I  got  on  to  bearing  ground  again.  This 
comes,  I  thought,  of  a  cockney  making 
light  of  things  he  does  not  understand, 
for  I  had  rather  despised  the  man's 
caution  about  bogs.  What  should  a 
fellow  like  me,  who  had  never  been  ten 
miles  from  Cheaoside  in  his  life  before, 
know  about  bogs,  and  weather,  and  dis- 
tance ? 

When,  however,  the  farm  at  last  loomed, 
bare  and  gaunt,  close  in  front  of  me,  I 
felt  I  had  come  fully  four  miles,  and  I 
was  not  made  more  comfortable  by  ob- 
serving that  the  sun  was  fast  sinking  into 
the  still  wind-torn  clouds  of  the  west.  In 
short,   when  I  realised  the  fact  as    I    did 
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now,  that  I  had  utterly  miscalculated  time 
and  distance,  and  should  be  overtaken  by 
night  long  before  I  could  get  back,  even 
if  I  turned  and  retraced  my  steps  at  once, 
I  experienced  a  qualm  that  was  new  to 
me.  Well,  I  was  in  for  it,  and,  being 
there,  I  felt  it  would  be  too  absurd  to 
return  without  giving  the  property  just 
a  look  over — the  chief  purpose  for  which 
I  had  come.  The  keys  had  been  handed 
to  me  by  the  local  lawyer  at  Wainfieet, 
whose  agent  in  London  of  course  it  was 
who  had  found  me  out,  or  rather  whom 
I  had  found  out ;  but  I  had  dispensed  with 
this  gentleman's  attendance,  preferring  to 
be  alone  whilst  exploring  my  novel  acqui- 
sition. I  regretted  now  that  I  had,  and 
as  I  stood  still  for  a  minute  lookingr  up 
at  the  dilapidated,  moulded,  heavy-beamed 
house,    with    the   dying    wind  sighing   and 
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sobbing  round  the  quaint  low  gables  and 
the  one  tall  chimney  stack,  the  utter  soli- 
tude of  the  place  for  the  first  time  was 
borne  in  upon  me. 

A  very  few  minutes  sufficed  to  show 
that  I  could  estimate  its  value  no  more 
than  the  man  in  the  moon,  and  after 
wandering  round  tlie  forlorn  patch  of  gar- 
den and  one  or  two  tumbledown  sheds 
I  returned  to  the  front,  and  put  the  key 
into  the  main  door  of  this,  my  late 
uncle's  residence.  The  creaking  and  grat- 
ing which  it  made  as  I  unlocked  and 
pushed  it  with  some  difficulty  back  on 
its  hinges,  echoed  in  an  uncanny  fashion 
through  the  hall  or  sort  of  house-place 
upon  which  the  entrance  opened.  No 
professional  eye  was  needed  here  to  see 
that  it  was  in  a  miserable  condition. 
Everything    was    more    dilapidated    inside 
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than  out,  and  the  scant  furniture  seemed 
to  have  been  left  pretty  much  as  it  might 
have  been  during  the  lifetime  of  its  owner. 
Indeed,  ever  since  the  old  man's  deeds 
and  papers  had  been  found,  and  the 
search  for  his  heirs  commenced,  the  place 
had  been  locked  up  and  allowed  to  take 
care  of  itself. 

In  the  left-hand  corner  of  this  hall, 
which  was  evidently  the  living  room,  and 
which  seemed  to  occupy  nearly  the  whole 
ground-floor,  was  a  narrow  rickety  stair- 
case, and  up  this  I  first  of  all  went. 
Again,  on  this  upper  floor  one  large 
barn-like  and  lofty  room  filled  up  two 
thirds  of  the  space,  whilst  a  little  corridor 
and  passage  led  to  a  smaller  apartment 
in  the  rear,  indeed,  there  were  but  four 
rooms  in  all — two-and-two — one  set  over 
the    other,    and    the    most    cursory  glance 
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told  me  that  none  but  the  house-place, 
as  I  will  call  it,  had  been  occupied  for 
years ;  of  furniture  there  was  next  to 
none. 

This  house-place,  I  observed,  as  I  re- 
turned downstairs,  was  partly  divided  by 
a  low  partition  or  screen,  behind  which 
lay  a  mattress  on  some  planks  lifted 
about  a  foot  from  the  floor  by  three 
blocks  of  wood — clearly  the  old  boy's 
sleeping  berth.  JSTothing  could  have  been 
less  satisfactory  than  my  feelings  by  the 
time  I  had  completed  my  inspection,  and 
heartily  regretting  the  vanity  which  had 
prompted  me  to  undertake  this  solitary 
expedition,  I  locked  the  door  after  me, 
and  turned  out  into  the  dow  fast  in- 
creasing twilight,  with  the  intention  of 
making  the  best  of  my  way  back  to 
Wainfleet.  But  no  sooner  had  I  set  my 
face  away  from  the   lingering  light  in  the 
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west  than  1  found  that  the  sky  was  far 
too  dark  for  me  to  see  the  road.  I 
had  not  gone  a  hundred  yards  before 
I  was  off  it  and  mto  a  bog.  Two  more 
attempts  endmg  in  the  same  result, 
made  me  suddenly  reahse  the  situation. 
I  dared  not  venture  if  I  did  not  wish  to 
meet  the  fate  the  man  had  predicted; 
I  must  spend  the  night  in  the  k)nely 
miserable  building,  I  saw  that  plainly. 
My  heart  sank  within  me  when  I  came 
to  tliis  conclusion,  and  I  leave  you  to 
imagine  with  what  sensations  I  flound- 
ered back  to  the  house  and  again 
unlocked    the  door. 


'^: 


CHAPTER  II. 

T^EOM     my     earliest      days    I   had 

knack  of  trying  to  make  the  best 
of  things,  and  I  did  so  when  I  once 
more  found  myself  within  the  four  walls 
of  Five-gabled  Farm.  If  I  could  only 
manacle  to  strike  a  licrht  and  kindle  a 
fire  I  had  not  been  so  delicately  nur- 
tured as  to  make  a  night  even  under 
such  a  roof  as  that,  unbearable  after  all. 
Groping  about  on  shelves  and  in  cor- 
ners in  the  vain  hope  of  finding  a  tin- 
der-box— remember  there  were  no  lucifers 
in  those  days — by  great  good  luck  I 
finally  came  upon  one  with  flint  and 
steel    and  a   bundle   of  matches ;  ves,   and 
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hard  by,  a  candlestick  and  half-burnt 
candle,  with  a  second  one  lying  in  the 
tray.  But  the  tinder,  like  everything 
else  in  the  place,  was  damp,  and  not 
until  I  had  dried  it  with  the  warmth  of 
my  palms  was  I  able  to  make  it  hold  a 
spark.  However,  I  got  the  light  at 
last,  and  felt  a  little  happier  ;  with 
much  perseverance,  too,  and  by  resort- 
ing to  all  sorts  of  dodges,  and  breaking 
up  an  old  rotten  rush-bottomed  chair, 
I  succeeded  in  kindling  a  fire  in  the 
rusty  grate. 

'•  This  is  the  best  chance  you  have 
had  for  a  long  time,  Bas,"  said  I  to 
myself,  "  of  making  the  best  of  things, 
but   I    think    you    are    doing  it. " 

Then  producing  two  or  three  hard  bis- 
cuits, which  I  luckily  had  in  my  pocket, 
I  looked  about  to  see  if  I  could  find 
anything  to  add    to  my   meal,  for    T    was 
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very  tired,  thirsty,  and  wet ;  but  the 
sordid  miserly  condition  of  affairs  soon 
showed  this  to  be  hopeless,  besides,  the 
rats  had  been  before  me,  and  how  they 
had  spared  the  candles  was  a  mystery. 
So,  loosening  my  gaiters  and  shoes,  and 
munching  a  biscuit,  I  sat  down  in  front 
of  the  fire,  and  made   the  best  of  it. 

The    silence    and    solitude    of  my  situa- 
tion now  be^an  ao'ain  to  force  themselves 

DO  « 

upon  my  attention  more  unpleasantly 
than  ever.  Little  fitful  gusts  of  wind 
from  time  to  time  rose  and  fell  in 
melancholy  cadence  as  they  swept  across 
the  dreary  waste,  and  moaned  and  sighed 
around  the  house.  More  than  once  I 
could  have  imagined,  had  the  thing  been 
possible,  that  I  heard  a  footstep  softly 
pass  the  window,  the  ragged  dirty  blind 
of    which    was    down,    and,    as    a    certain 
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nervousness  stole  over  me,  1  rose  and 
looked  out.  It  was  so  nearly  dark  that 
nothing  was  visible,  save  the  vaguest 
division  between  earth  and  sky,  though, 
for  a  second,  I  almost  fancied  I  did  see 
something — I  could  not  say  what — move 
from  before  the  window  at  the  moment 
I  drew  the  blind  aside.  It  was  gone 
before  the  mental  impression  was  com- 
pleted, and  when  I  went  back  to  the 
hre  and  reasoned  with  myself,  I  felt  sure 
it  was  merely  the  first  effect  of  looking 
(nit  from  the  light  room  into  the  dark- 
ness. 

An  hour  may  have  passed  (I  had  no 
watch),  and  I  suppose  I  had  been  dozing, 
when  I  arose  with  a  start,  under  the 
idea  that  somebody  was  entering  the 
room :  Surely  I  had  heard  a  footstep  ? 
All   was    silent,    however,    as    the   grave  ; 
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the  wind  even  had  ceased  to  sigh,  and  I 
thought,  as  I  recovered  my  somewhat 
scared  wits,  that  the  best  thing  I  could 
do,  was  to  make  myself  regularly  up  for 
a  sleep.  So,  taking  the  candle  (I  had 
just  lighted  the  fresh  one),  I  went  and 
examined  the  state  of  the  wretched  mat- 
tress behind  the  partition.  Not  relishing 
the  idea  of  lying  on  it  at  any  rate  in 
that  damp  corner,  I  began  dragging  it 
out  with  the  intention  of  putting  it 
down  close  in  front  of  the  hre,  but  it 
caught  against  a  nail,  and  as  I  con- 
tinued pulhng  impatiently,  I  ripped  one 
side  of  it  completely  open,  and  there  fell 
out  upon  the  floor  a  bundle  of  papers, 
and  a  small  limp   book. 

"Hallo!"  thought  I,  "the  lawyers 
have  overlooked  these,  let  us  see  what 
they     are     all    about ; "       and    forgetting 
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that  1  was  sleepy,  1  gathered  them 
together  with  one  or  two  more  papers, 
which  I  pulled  from  the  mattress  and 
carried  them  to  the  rickety  table  near 
the  fire. 

The  first  I  opened  was  a  yellow,  dirty, 
much-creased  sort  of  printed  handbill,  and 
on  unfolding  it,  the  light  fell  upon  the 
unpleasant  words  :  — 

"  liOBBERY      AND      ATTEMPTED      MuRDER 

General  Post  Office,  November  21st, 
1796. — Two  Hundred  Pounds  Pie  ward. 
Whereas,  on  the  night  of  the  15th  of 
November,  inst.,  between  the  hours  of 
eleven  and  twelve,  the  mounted  postboy 
carrying  His  Majesty's  mails  from  Horn- 
castle  to  Spilsby  and  Wainfleet,  was 
stopped  by  two  highwaymen,  masked, 
and  on  horseback,  the  bags  robbed  and 
carried    off    by    force,    and    the    postboy 
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greatly  maltreated  and  left  for  dead  on 
the  roadside,  where,  with  his  horse 
browsing  near,  he  was  found  at  day- 
break by  a  farm-servant.  The  above 
reward  will  be  paid  to  any  person,  or 
persons,  who  will  give  the  information 
that  will  lead  to  the  recovery  of  the 
contents  of  the  bags,  and  apprehension 
of  the  thieves. — Apply  to  Head  Con- 
stabulary Office,  Horncastle." 

The  next  paper  I  examined  had  been 
folded  inside  this  handbill,  and  was  a 
sheet  torn  from  a  London  newspaper. 
The  Morning  Advertiser,  bearing  date 
November  28th,  1796.  Glancing  down 
the  two  short  columns  of  type,  I  came 
upon  a  meagre  account  of  the  robbery 
written  after  the  fashion  of  the  time. 

The  papers  which  made  up  the  bundle 
that  had    fallen   upon    the    floor  with    the 
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book  consisted  of  short  agreements,  bills 
for  grain,  contracts  with  farmers,  bakers, 
&c. ;  of  no  value  except  as  showing  me 
that  they  had  been  the  property  of  my 
uncle,  whose  name  figured  conspicuously 
on  them,  but  the  little  book  led,  as  the 
result  will  show,  to  more  important  dis- 
coveries. It  wa^  a  kind  of  diary  and 
account  book  combined,  having  ruled 
columns  for  figures,  and  with  the  name 
"Alexander  Kirkwright,  1790,"  written 
evidently  by  the  old  man  himself.  I 
knew  his  liandwriting  by  this  time  tho- 
roughly, and  soon  saw  that  all  the 
entries  were  from  his  pen.  Some  of 
these  were  quite  unintelUgible  except  the 
dates  and  various  amounts  ])laced  against 
them,  and  the  constantly  recurring  word 
"  swag,"  followed  sometimes  by  the 
words    "  From    Blue    Light,"    or,    "  From 
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Dawney  Bob."  A  great,  deal  of  business 
evidently  had  been  done  witli  this  latter 
individual,  whoever  he  niiodit  be  ;  occa- 
sionally to  the  tune  of  thirty  or  forty 
pounds,  down  to  as  small  a  sum  as 
fourteen  shillings.  Then  sucli  an  entry 
as  this  would  come :  "  Month's  -  profit 
from  farm,  seventeen  pounds  and  ibur- 
pence;"  or,  "Ditto  from  doctoring  cattle, 
fifty-three  shillings;"  and  all  interspersed 
with  the  mysterious  memoranda  as  above: 
the  whole  running  over  a  period  of  some 
eleven  years,  and  clearly  indicating  tliat 
they  were  a  record  of  receipts. 

Arriving  soon  at  this  conclusion,  i 
went  back  to  the  mattress  to  see  if  there 
were  anything  more  hidden  in  it. 
Apparently  there  was  not ;  but  my  curi- 
osity being  stimulated  I  prosecuted  my 
search,     and      pulled      away      the      loose 
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planks    on    which    the    bed    had     rested. 
The  floor  beneath  was  rotten  and  mouldy, 
and   m  kicking    aside   one    of    the    blocks 
of  wood    which    supported    the    structure 
my    foot    partly     crushed    in     a     piece    of 
the    boarding,  plainly  indicating  a    hollow 
beneath ;    so    prising    it    wider    open    with 
my    toe,    and    holding    the     candle    down, 
I    saw    in    a    moment    that    I    had    come 
upon    another    hiding-place,    and,    putting 
in   my    hand,    I    drew    out    a    small    old- 
fashioned    cash    box.       Highly    excited,    I 
took  it    back    to    the    table.     It  was  pad- 
locked,   but    a    strong    wrench    broke    the 
hasp.       Inside    were    three    old   keys  ;    an 
empty    canvas   bag,    such    as    bankers  use 
to    hold    small    sums    of   coin ;     a  ponder- 
ous,     old-fashioned,      heavy-cased       silver 
watch,    with    the    handle    wrenched     off*; 
and  under  the  bag  at  the   bottom  of    the 
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box,  which  was  just  the  size  and  shape 
to  receive  them,  nine  one  pound  Bank  of 
England  notes  of  various  dates,  ranging 
from  1778  to  1792.  Opening  the  outer 
case  of  the  old  watch  a  small  piece  of 
paper  fell  out.  On  it  was  written — tlie 
ink  very  faded  and  yellow — in  my  uncle's 
cramped  hand,  the  following,  strange 
words : 

"Mem. —  Swag,  Dawney  Bob :  make  him 
refund,  or  stop  it  over  next  job,  not 
safe  to  convert  with  broken  ring  ;  he 
must  take  out  works,  and  melt  down 
case  if  he    means    me  to   square    it." 

A  very  suspicious  memorandum,  surely! 
Dawney  Bob  again !  I  took  up  the 
book  to  compare  the  odd  name — evid- 
ently a  flash  one — with  that  in  the  diary. 
In  doing  this,  I  came  upon  two  pages 
which    had    escaped    me    on  the  first   ex- 
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animation,  and  their  contents  brought  me 
unmistakably  to  a  conclusion  which  had 
been  gradually  taking  shape.  Here  are 
two   extracts: — 

"  Over  to  Horncastle  yesterday.  Changed 
silver,  copper,  and  notes  into  the  bright 
blood  and  added  it  when  I  got  home. 
What  a  pleasure !  All  that  is  worth 
living    for." 

"  To  Horncastle  again.  Turned  a  matter 
of  forty  pounds  from  odds  and  ends 
into  bright  blood !  Caution  required ; 
managed  it  at  the  two  banks.  With  to- 
day's addition  it  looks  like  a  mountain ! 
Glorious  !  and  I  can  lave  my  hands 
in   it." 

No  doubt  Alexander  Kirkwright  was  a 
miser,  and  not  too  scrupulous  as  to  the 
means  by  which  he  added  to  his  hoard. 
The     "  bright    blood "    meant     gold ;    this 
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was  my  conclusion,  and  it  was  absolutely 
confirmed  by  the  last  extract  which  it 
is  necessary  to  give  from  this  delectable 
diary.  Thus  it  ran,  under  date,  Decem- 
ber   1st,  1796:— 

"  Blood  money  for  handing  over  Daw- 
ney  Bob  and  Blue  Light  for  that  job 
with  the    mail,    two    hundred    pounds." 

Obviously  Dawney  Bob  and  Blue  Light 
were  highwaymen,  and  my  uncle,  having 
been  the  receiver  of  their  stolen  goods, 
finally,  for  the  sake  of  reward,  turned 
king's  evidence,  and  handed  his  pals  over 
to  the  law,  like  the  true  rascal  that  he 
was.  An  account  of  the  hanging  of  these 
notorious  highwaymen  at  Horncastle, 
given  in  The  Morning  Advertiser  of  Jan- 
uary 12th,  1797,  subsequently  turned  up 
in    the    cash-box. 

But    now    where     is     the    hoard  ?     the 
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"bright  blood"  as  he  calls  it?  This  is 
the  question  instantly  rising  in  my  mind 
as  these  deductions  are  made.  Ten  to 
one  not  far  off.  To  go  back  to  the  cor- 
ner does  not  take  long  you  may  be  sure, 
and  diving  my  hands  deep  into  the  hollow 
whence  I  had  taken  the  box  I  soon  got 
hold  of  five  canvas  bags  similar  to  that 
empty  one  in  the  cash-box,  but  these  are 
full,  and  tied  with  cord  round  the  neck. 
I  have  them  on  the  table,  and  in  a 
moment  more  a  whole  deluge  of  the 
"bright  blood,"  in  the  shape  of  golden 
guineas,  lies  spread  before  me  ! 

The  candle  burns  within  an  inch  of 
the  socket ;  the  dying  fire  splutters  and 
hisses  with  the  damp  fuel ;  the  money 
has  been  counted  and  replaced  in  the 
bags ;  and  stretched  upon  the  mattress, 
which  I  have  drasfe^ed    across    the  hearth, 
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I  lie  courting  the  much  needed  sleep : 
but  it  comes  tardily  ;  a  conflict  of  emo- 
tions, a  mental  disquiet,  drives  it  from 
my  heavy  eyelids.  Nevertheless,  after  a 
while,  it  is  coming,  and  the  dream,  my 
dream,  takes  prominent  shape  during  the 
first    moments    of   drowsiness. 

What  is  that?  A  creakincv  door?  Still 
confused  with  sleeping  thoughts  of  my 
dream  fulfilled,  it  seems  that  she  is  com- 
ing into  the  room  !  I  appear  to  open 
my  eyes  mechanically,  and  see  most 
certainly  a  figure  slowly  approaching  1 
Yet  it  is  not  that  of  a  woman ;  then, 
after  the  habit  of  dreams,  and  with 
that  consciousness  of  change,  and  that 
absence  of  surprise  at  it  which  is  the 
strangest  part  of  our  visions,  the  figure 
becomes  that  of  a  man  wearing  some- 
thing   that    hides    his    face,    and    just    for 
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one  second  more  "  Dawney  Bob "  has 
got  entangled  into  the  web  of  these 
fleeting  half-formed  fancies.  Just  for  one 
second,  I  say,  for  in  another  I  am  broad 
awake,  and,  as  the  figure  stealthily  near- 
ing  the  table  stretches  out  its  hand 
towards  the  money-bags  \ymg  on  it,  I 
recognise  by  the  dim  light  the  man  of 
the   cross   roads. 

To  rise  with  a  bound,  and  thrust  him 
back  is  instantaneous,  and  for  him  to 
level  a  blow  at  my  head  witli  a  short 
clubbed  stiok  is  equally  so ;  equally  brief 
almost,  too,  is  the  struggle  that  ensues, 
for,  before  I  can  credit  my  senses,  and 
take  in  the  horror  of  the  situation,  I 
have  struck  him  witli  terrific  forc^e  Avitli 
my  fist  straight  in  the  face,  and  lie  lies 
senseless   and    bleeding  at    my    feet. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  that  intermin- 
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able  dreadful  night  was  I  cooped  up 
under  these  strange  and  awful  conditions, 
with  the  senseless  man,  and  it  would  be 
vain  to  dwell  upon  what  I  did,  or  what 
I  felt.  Xone  of  the  limited  efforts  I 
could  make  to  restore  consciousness  were 
of  any  avail.  I  did  not  think  he  was 
dead,  but,  dead  or  not,  I  had  to  leave 
him  there  as  soon  as  the  dilatory  dawn 
gave  me  light  enough  to  be  sure  of  the 
road  back. 

And  the  money  ?  well !  I  stowed  that 
and  the  account-book  away  in  my  pockets 
somehow.  The  lawyer  at  Wainfleet 
Ustened  incredulously  to  my  story  until 
I    showed    him    the    gold. 

"  The  fellow  had  followed  you,  and 
watched  you,  through  the  window,  doubt- 
less," said  he,  "  and  for  the  matter  of 
that,    he   has   got    his    deserts.      Highway- 

D    2 
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men  and  footpads  have  not  been  cleared 
out  of  the  country  yet,  but  on  the 
whole,  sir,  I  have  to  congratulate  you, 
for  had  you  accepted  my  company  on 
your  expedition,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
how  long  the  full  extent  of  your  inherit- 
ance  would   have    lain    undiscovered." 

The  full  extent?  Why,  even  then  we 
had  not  got  at  it,  for  a  further  search 
the  next  day  brought  to  light  some 
dozen  more  little  bags  of  guineas,  hidden 
away  cunningly  under  the  planking  of 
the  floor.  After  a  fashion,  the  place  was 
paved  with  gold,  the  total  amount  where- 
of was  not  much  less  than  six  thousand 
pounds. 

When,  eventually,  assistance  reached 
my  rascally  assailant,  and  he  was  brought 
away  in  a  cart  from  the  farm,  it  was 
found    that    he    had    received    concussion 
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of  the  brain,  from  wliicli  in  time,  I 
believe,  he  recovered.  Xo  thought  of 
punishing  him,  of  course,  ever  crossed  my 
mind.  He  had  got,  as  the  hxwyer  said, 
"his  deserts,"  but,  when  I  think,  as  I 
often  do,  even  after  all  these  long  years, 
how  near  he  was  to  getting  the  gold 
instead,  to  say  nothing  of  my  life,  I 
realize,  indeed,  to  the  utmost  upon  what 
a  feeble  tenure  all  our  earthly  posses- 
sions   hang. 

I  sold  the  freehold  of  Five-Gabled 
Farm,  but  the  proceeds  of  that  alone 
would  not  have  enabled  me  to  realize 
my  dream.  The  secret  wliicli  I  had 
wrested  from  it,  however,  in  the  shape 
of  the  bright  blood,  was  all-powerful,  and 
though  ill-gotten  as  most  of  the  money 
undoubtedly  had  been,  and  direct  resto- 
ration   being    impossible,    it    lay    with    his 
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conscience  as  to  the  means  by  which  the 
nephew  has  striven  to  make  amends  in- 
directly   for   the    uncle's    iniquities. 

The  pros]:)erous  merchant  trusts  that 
some  of  the  bright  blood  infused  into  the 
veins  of  misery  and  want  has  freely  cir- 
culated, and  has  helped  from  time  to 
time  to  alleviate  in  not  a  few  instances 
the  sorrow  and  suffering  with  which  the 
w^orld  is  filled. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


A     FOEECAST. 


nr^HE  figures  of  a  young  man  and 
woman  slowly  traversing  a  retired 
path,  skirting  the  outer  side  of  a  gray, 
moss-grown  park  paling.  The  glowing 
but  ever-softening  twilight  of  a  mid- 
summer evening  mellows  the  leafy  trellis- 
Avork  of  rich  foliagfe  and  verdure  shuttino; 
in  the  prospect  on  every  hand ;  whilst 
the  dropping  echoes  of  the  thrush  or 
blackbird's  note,  faintly  audible  at  in- 
tervals in  the  surrounding  woodlands, 
seems  suggestively  to  harmonise  with  the 
happy  whisperings  of  the  lovers  ;  for  who 
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but  lovers  should  be  abroad  in  such  a 
place,  in  such  an  hour?  If  it  be  true, 
as  some  critics  declare,  that  the  most 
actable  plays  are  those  which  have  the 
least  dialogue  in  them,  then  it  may  be 
assumed  that  there  are  some  situations  hi 
a  story  which  lose  nothing  of  their  signifi- 
cance and  force  from  being  merely  carried 
on  m  dumb  show.  Here,  surely  is  one 
of  these ;  for  who  could  wish  to  play  the 
eaves-dropper  in  such  a  case?  Who 
would  expect  to  hear  anything  not  heard 
a  thousand  times  before  in  that  very  old, 
old  story  ? 

That  old,  old  story,  but  which  is  ever  new ; 
For  to  those  to  whom  it  happens,  it  may  Ijreak  their 
hearts  in  two. 

Indeed,  were  we  all  quite  on  our  best 
behaviour,  we  ought  not  even  to  watch 
the  players  in  such  an  attractive  if  well- 
worn  tableau — so  stale   to  us — so   fresh    to 
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them !  Xor  would  we  do  so,  were  tliey 
quite  alone ;  but,  as  there  has  suddenly 
appeared  a  third  figure  on  the  scene,  Me 
may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  looking  on 
for  a  while.  Yes,  a  third  figure — that 
of  another  woman  ;  but  she  is  within  the 
paling  of  the  park,  and  hidden  from  the 
two  outside.  They  have  approached  a 
rustic,  dilapidated  arbour  in  which  she 
sat  reading,  and  it  was  the  sound  of  their 
voices,  as  they  passed  behind  her,  that 
has  called  her  to  her  feet,  paled  her 
cheek,  bedimmed  her  eyes,  and  sent  a 
tremor  through  her  tall  and  shapely 
frame.  iShe  turns  and  looks  between  a 
rift  in  the  split  and  broken  woodwork  of 
her  retreat,  and  then,  evidently  overcome 
by  an  uncontrollable  impulse,  she  follows 
the  man  and  woman  as  they  stroll  a  pace 
or  two  along    the   outer  path. 
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Presently  they  stop :  and  she,  on  the 
hither  side — albeit  the  eavesdropping  is 
partly  unintentional — cannot  fail  to  hear 
what  is  said.  We  guess  at  its  purport 
from  the  dumb  show,  no  less  than  from 
our  own  instincts  on  the  matter.  The 
three  are  standing  with  nothing  but  the 
park  fence  between  them.  Why,  this 
picture  too  is  familiar  enough.  We  have 
but  to  recall  to  our  minds  such  an  one, 
entitled  "  Broken  Vows,"  and  lo !  here 
it  is,  a  tableau  vivant — the  faithless,  hand- 
some swain  breathing  his  tender  words 
into  the  ear  of  some  rival  beauty,  and 
breaking  the  heart  of  her  who  listens. 
A  drama  thus  enacted,  thus  portrayed, 
speaks  for  itself,  and  leads  to — well ! 
that  depends  upon  the  players'  natures. 
But  if  we  regard  what  their  faces  reveal 
of   these,   an   inkling    of   the    upshot    may 
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be  arrived  at.  Some  countenances  would 
say  as  plain  as  any  words,  "  no  great 
harm  in  the  end ;  "  we  know  there  would 
be  repentance,  beseeching,  promises,  and 
excuses,  and  the  women  deceived  would 
forgive,  minding,  however,  to  hold  their 
lovers  with  a  tight  rein  when  once  the 
knot  is  tied !  But  here,  in  this  our 
wordless  play,  there  is  something  in  the 
face  and  manner  of  her  who  is  betrayed 
presaging  a  graver  climax.  Xay,  there 
is  even  that  about  her  which  might  be- 
speak a  very  tragic  termination  to  the 
drama,  as,  pressing  a  hand  upon  her 
side,  she  half  staggers  against  the  palings 
and  clings  to  them  for  support.  There 
is  a  depth  and  earnestness  of  character, 
too,  visible  in  every  line  of  the  sweet, 
almost  angelic  face.  That  broad  smooth 
brow,     that    delicate     nose,    well-chiselled 
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dilating  and  contracting  nostril,  clear-cut 
chin,  and  those  mobile,  sensitive  lips,  all 
tell  of  a  noble,  pure,  refined,  and  cul- 
tivated nature,  incapable  of  doubting 
those  to  whom  her  heart  may  have 
once  gone  out :  whilst  in  the  expression 
of  the  dark  eyes  there  mingles  with  a 
certain  strange,  half-vacant,  far-off  look, 
a  yearning,  beseeching  depth  of  affection, 
that  says  plainly  that  love  to  her  means 
no  idle,  passing  fancy,  but  a  grand 
exalting  passion,  godlike  in  its  very 
humanity !  No !  there  will  be  no  com- 
monplace last  scene  to  this  "  eventful 
history ; "  and  with  such  a  forecast  of 
events,  we  shall  perhaps  be  encouraged 
to    look    on    at    their  further    progress. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE    TRADITION. 


'•  T^O  you  say  a  ghost  is  to  be  seen 
there,  sir? — at  Merry  Bell  Holt, 
I  mean — the  wood  in  which  we  are  to 
picnic    to-morrow  ?  " 

"  No  ;  not  exactly  a  ghost — an  appa- 
rition, or  rather,  I  should  say,  an  optical 
delusion." 

"  I  do   not   understand." 

"  Well,  it  is  a  sort  of  tlnng  such  as  I 
remember  when  a  boy  to  have  seen  in  a 
common  French  lithograph.  You  are  not 
old  enough  to  remember  it,  Julian ;  but 
this  was  the  way  of  it.  It  was  a 
picture  representing  Napoleon's  tomb  at 
St.    Helena,    and    at    the    iirst    glance    was 
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uninteresting  enough.  The  art  was  very 
poor,  showing  nothing  but  the  flat  stone 
slab,  inclosed  by  a  low  iron  railing,  and 
overhung  and  surrounded  by  drooping 
willow  trees.  Beneath  ran  the  legend 
thus :  L'omhre  de  Napoleon  visitant  son 
tomheau.  For  a  long  time  you  could 
make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  what  this 
meant ;  but  at  lengtli,  by  dint  of  careful 
looking,  you  suddenly  discovered  that, 
by  a  cunning  arrangement  and  inter- 
twining of  the  stems  and  boughs  of 
some  of  the  willow  trees,  a  distinct  out- 
line was  formed  against  the  bright  sky 
beyond  of  the  figure  of  the  Corsican 
bandit,  as  he  was  commonly  represented, 
— in  cocked  hat,  riding  coat  with  cape, 
tight  pantaloons,  and  Hessian  boots. 
When  once  you  discovered  this  phantom, 
as    it   were,    of   the    figure    standing   with 
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hands  crossed  behind  it,  and  bent  head 
gazing  down  at  the  grave,  you  could 
never  get  rid  of  it.  There  it  was  the 
moment  you  looked  at  the  picture,  and 
there  it  remained  perpetually.  The  trees, 
as  trees,  had  vanished,  and  you  saw 
nothing  but  4he  image  wliich  they  out- 
lined and  inclosed  at  the  end  of  the 
leafy   vista. 

"  I  certainly  do  not  remember  that 
engraving,  sir,  but  I  have  seen  similar 
puzzles  —  one  recently  published  is,  I 
believe,  on  the  same  principle,  called 
'Where's  the  Cat?'  But  Avhat  has  this 
to   do    with   Merry   Bell   Holt?" 

"  Why,  simply  this — that  there  we 
have  the  same  sort  of  thing  represented 
by  nature  instead  of  art — by  natural  trees 
and  boughs  and  real  sky.  If,  at  a  cer- 
tain  time   in   the  evening,   when  the  liglit 
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suits,  you  stand  in   a  certain  spot  in  one 
of  the  glades  or  drives   in  the  wood,   and 
look  down    the  dark    avenue    of   oak    and 
ash,  you  will  see  at  the  end  a  light  open- 
ing    among     the     trees,      outlining     with 
curious    accuracy     the    shape     of    a    tall 
woman  wearing   over  her  head  a  kind   of 
hood,    and    with    one    arm    raised    as    if 
beckoning,  or  in  menace,  or  as  if  waving 
her  hand    in    adieu — as  if  doing  anything 
in  fact,   your   imagination  pleases  to   sug- 
gest.      But    there    she   is   plainly    enough, 
clearly    and    sharply  defined  by   the    dark 
boughs   and   trunks   against   the  light  sky. 
Of  course  the  weather  should  be  soft  and 
grey,  without  much  wind,  but  the  whiter 
the  sky,  the  better.     Any  way,  the   effect 
is   very   queer   and   ghostly — quite   an   un- 
canny    '  Woman-in- White  '     sort    of    look 
about  it.     If  you  are  rather    near-sighted, 
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or  if  you  half  close  your  eyes,  you  can 
fancy  she  moves  at  times :  especially  if  a 
gentle  breeze  sweeps  by,  may  you  fancy 
she  is  waving  her  arm  and  bowing  her 
head,  and  that  the  folds  of  her  long 
white  robe  are  stirred  as  by  the  act  of 
walking.  Bless  your  heart,  Julian  !  I 
have  seen  nervous  people  quite  startled 
by  the  effect ;  for,  at  the  spot  where  you 
must  stand  to  see  it,  no  other  peep  of 
sky  is  visible.  You  are  completely  shut 
in  by  trees,  and  the  wood  there  is  as 
dense  and  dark  as  night,  even  on  the 
brightest  day  ;  of  an  evening,  of  course, 
it  is  as  dark  as  Erebus  itself.  Go  there 
alone  at  the  witching  hour,  in  the  solemn 
stillness  of  approaching  night,  and  when 
all  the  surroundings  are  in  harmony  with 
those  ghostly  sensations  which  the  gloam- 
ing  in  the  woods   frequently  conjures    up 
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— go    there,    I    say   with    your    mind  pro- 
perly   attuned    to    receive    impressions    of 
the    mysterious ;     give     your    imagination 
fair  play ;    and  I   will  warrant    that    even 
the  stoutest  heart  shall  experience  a  cer- 
tain   thrill    of    awe     when   'the    Lady     of 
Merry  Bell  Holt '  reveals  herself.     I  know 
not     whether      the     impression      be      the 
stronger  when    one    is    brought   gradually 
into    the   presence    of    the    spectacle,    and 
wdien  the  form  seems  slowly  to  be  emerg- 
ing from  the  depths  of  the  sylvan  gloom; 
or  whether  the  effect  is  not  more  startling 
if  you  are   taken  with  closed  eyes   to   the 
exact    spot,    and    then,    suddenly    looking 
up,    you    are    brought    face    to    face    with 
the   illusion.      If    she  be    thus    made     to 
start   into    the    ghost-like  life,    'the  Lady 
of  Merry  Bell  Holt '   indeed    seems   to   be 
a    real    presence — real,     that    is,    in    the 
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ghostly   sense    of    reality.       The    idea    of 
illusion  at  first  seems  impossible." 

'•You  do  not  see  her  features,  I  sup- 
pose : 

'•  Oh !  no  ;  scarcely  the  face,  only 
where  the  face  Avould  be ;  you  are  fifty 
yards  off,  may  be." 

He  who  has  been  giving  this  account 
of  "  the  Lady  of  Merry  Bell  Holt "  is 
a  gentleman  of  some  fifty  years,  dressed 
in  a  rough  suit  of  grey  homespun,  and 
looking,  at  the  first  blush,  more  perhaps 
like  a  well-to-do  farmer  than  the  country 
clergyman  which  he  is.  He  is  seated  at 
a  table  placed  on  a  trim  fiower-girt  lawn, 
just  outside  the  half-open  French  window 
of  a  neat  woodbine-covered  house,  and 
just  within  the  shadow  of  the  row  of 
tall  elms  amongst  which  the  residence  is 
embowered. 
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His  grave  but  comely  face  is  genial 
and  kind,  and  from  a  certain  abstracted 
or  absent  expression  may  be  judged  as 
that  of  the  student.  A  pile  of  books 
upon  the  table  in  front  of  him,  with  the 
one  lying  open  in  his  lap,  also  attest  to 
this  fact. 

His  companion,  lounging  hard  by  in 
an  easy  chair,  is  a  young  man  who  has 
not  numbered  half  his  senior's  years. 
Handsome,  w^ell-built,  and  sinuous  in  move- 
ment, his  black  velveteen  coat,  and  billy- 
cock hat  tilted  on  the  back  of  his  head, 
lend  him  rather  a  rakish  air,  and  a 
closer  inspection  of  his  face  gives  farther 
evidence  in  the  same  direction.  His 
grey  eyes  have  a  worn,  tired  look,  and 
his  thick  chestnut  hair  growing  low  upon 
his  forehead,  and  soft  moustache  of  the 
same   liue,    though   becoming   attributes  in 
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themselves,  add  a  suggestion  of  dissipa- 
tion to  his  expression  not  altogether 
pleasant. 

This  is  Julian  Courtnall,  the  only  son 
of  a  rich  London  lawyer,  and  who  is 
supposed  to  be  reading  with  the  Eev. 
Edward  Gage  for  an  examination.  But 
the  young  man  has  no  genius  for  work, 
and  having  disappointed  his  parents  at 
every  stage  of  his  education,  has  been 
sent  down  to  the  Eectory  of  Dornemere 
— a  remote  country  village  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  midlands — that  he  may  be 
coached  for  a  last  effort  which  he  has 
promised  to  make  to  qualify  for  collegi- 
ate honours.  The  whole  business,  how- 
ever, is  clearly  a  farce  ;  he  is  far  toe 
old  now  to  overcome  his  idle  habits  and 
possible  want  of  capacity,  and,  after 
some  three  months'    residence    at     Dome- 
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mere,  both  pupil  and  tutor  have  recog- 
nised the  fact.  The  former  is  on  the 
point  of  returning  home,  honestly  to  tell 
his  father  that  he  is  a  failure — at  least 
in  the  career  which  that  worthy  gentle- 
man   had  desio-ned    for    liis  son. 

Julian  has  passed  his  time  chiefly  in 
attending  lawn-tennis  parties  at  the  neigh- 
bouring houses,  to  which  his  position, 
good  looks,  and  gentlemanly  manners 
have  procured  him  easy  access,  and  he 
is  now  looking  forward  with  an  odd 
eagerness  to  a  large  picnic  to  be  held 
on  the  following  day  at  the  woodland  of 
Merry   Bell  Holt. 

As  the  Eeverend  Edward  Gage  finishes 
his  story,  a  young  lady  comes  out  of  the 
French  window,  and,  tripping  coquettishly 
on  to  the  lawn,  seats  herself  on  tlie 
grass    beside   him. 
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"  I  have  been  listening  at  the  Avindow, 
uncle,"  she  says,  to  what  you  have  been 
telling  Mr.  Courtnall.  You  make  quite 
a  romantic,  thrilling  tale  of  the  old 
tradition  :  it  is  quite  like  a  ghost  story  ; 
I  had  forgotten  all  about  it.  After  this 
I  shall  certainly  go  to-morrow  and  see 
the  fearful  apparition.  I  feel  '  awfully 
excited,'  and  I  shall  be  '  awfully  fright- 
ened !  '  " 

"  Oh !  no  doubt  you  will,  Alice :  you 
London  girls  are  '  awfully  frightened  '  and 
'  awfully  excited '  about  everything,"  is 
the  response  ;  "  but  I  should  have  thought 
you  had  often  seen  this  local  beauty, 
when   you   AV'Cre   here  in  former    days." 

"  Oh  !  I  was  only  a  chit  of  a  child 
then — you  forget,  uncle,  it  is  eleven  years 
since  I  was  at  Dornemere,  and  I  Avas 
never  taken   as    far    as    Merry    Bell    Holt. 
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It  is    a  long    way   off  from    here — four  or 
five  miles,  I    think." 

"  Fully  that,  Miss  Gage,"  breaks  in 
Julian,  who  has  risen  upon  the  young- 
lady's  appearance.  "  I  have  never  even 
wandered  so  far  myself.  I  hate  long  walks 
alone,  though  I  think  I  might  have  been 
tempted  by  this  strange  wood  nymph,  if 
I  had  known  of  her  existence :  but,  oddly 
enough,  I  never  heard  of  her  either,  un- 
til Mr.  Gage  just  now  told  me.  But 
won't  you  take  this  chair  ?  Please  don't 
sit    on    the   grass." 

"  Ta  !  I  prefer  it ;  it's  awfully  jolly  to 
sit  on  a  lawn — too  delightfully  rural,  don't 
you  know?  When  one  comes  into  the 
country,  one  should  do  as  the  country 
does !  " 

"  Do  as  the  country  does,"  comments 
the  Eector  half  to  himself,    as  he  glances 
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at  his  niece :  "  did  ever  anyone  hear 
such  Enghsh  as  the  fashionable  world 
seems  to  talk  nowadays?  'Ta!  too 
awfully  jolly,'  and  all  the  rest  of  it — 
what  a  jargon!" 

"Now,  don't  be  rude,  uncle,  or  else 
you  shall  not  go  with  us  to  the  pic-nic 
to-morrow.  Mr.  Courtnall  shall  drive  me 
over  there  alone,  if  you  don't  mind 
what  you  say,  and  then  there  Avill  be  a 
nice  scandal :  all  your  old  maids  will 
turn  up  their  eyes  with  horror,  and  you 
will  get  into  a  tremendous  row  with 
your  parishioners  for  having  a  fast 
young  person  like  myself  staying  in 
your  house,  and  scampering  all  over  the 
country    with    your    pupil." 

"Yes,"  indeed,"  rejoins  the  uncle, 
rather  gravely.  "I  should  never  hear 
the    last    of    it ;    it    is    lucky     Mr.    Court- 
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nail  is  leaving  us  at  the  end  of  the 
week.  If  his  time  had  not  come,  I 
promise  you,  you  would  have  had  no 
invitation  to  Dornemere,"  adds  the  rector 
significantly. 

"Then  I  should  have  come  down  and 
stayed  at  the  rural  '  pub,' "  cries  the 
young  lady,  "  for  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  go  to  the  pic-nic  when  the  Delanys 
first  told  me  about  it,  and  told  me  they 
were  coming.  'Oh!'  I  said,  '  Merry  Bell 
Holt  is  not  far  from  my  dear  old 
bachelor  uncle's  at  Dornemere — I  shall 
make  him  invite  me  down.'  The  Delanys, 
you  know,  have  come  to  stay  with  the 
Chilmers,  at  the  park, — they  were  to 
arrive  to-day — they  are  such  jolly  girls! 
so  that  there  will  be  heaps  of  people 
there  to-morrow  that  I  shall  know. 
But,    joking    apart,    T     think    you    really 
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had  better  not  go,  uncle.  You  will  be 
much  happier  with  your  old  books," 
adds  this  extremely  vivacious  young  lady 
in  her  melodious  rattle,  as  she  leans 
her  arm  on  her  uncle's  knee  and  play- 
fully pats  his  brown  cheek. 

"  Well,  Alice,"  he  replies,  "  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  never  did  mean  to  go.  It 
is  not  in  my  way.  But  if  you  think  you 
are  going  careering  about  the  country 
with  Mr.  Courtnall  all  alone,  you  are 
direfully  mistaken,  miss.  I  have  pro- 
vided against  that :  the  ladies  who  invite 
us  to  the  pic-nic — Mr.  Courtnall  and  my- 
self I  mean — for  there  never  has  been  an 
invitation  for  you — but  I  am  going  to 
let  you  take  my  place — will  drive  you 
over.  There  are  two  seats  in  their 
carriage,  and  you  will  have  mine ;  that 
is  the  arrangement." 
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"  All  right,  my  name  is  Easy,"  says 
the  young  lady,  pulling  herself  up  from 
the  grass  by  a  clutch  at  her  uncle's 
collar ;  "as  long  as  I  go  somehow,  it 
does  not  matter  to  me  how, — I  would 
go  on  a  bicycle  for  the  matter  of  that ! " 
and,  having  regained  her  feet,  she  steals 
a  significant  look  at  Julian,  as  she  plucks 
a  rose  from  the  neighbouring  border, 
and  begins  twining  it  in  her  mass  of 
golden    fuzzy    hair. 

Standing  so  occupied,  she  makes  an 
extremely  pretty  picture,  albeit  on  a 
small  scale,  for  she  is  very  petite.  A 
last  ray  of  the  setting  sun  falls  u])on 
her,  gilding  the  gold  of  her  tresses,  and 
throwing  the  whole  figure  into  strong 
relief  against  the  dark  background  of 
trees  and  shrubs.  Without  a  singular 
regular     feature    in    her    face,    she  never- 
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tlieless  strikes  one  at  first  as  being  what 
is  called  "  quite  lovely."  Her  youth  and 
bright  colouring,  flashing  violet  eyes  and 
glittering  teeth,  becoming  dress  and 
graceful  action,  completely  fit  her  out  in 
a   j^anoply    of   "  devil's   beauty." 

Young  Courtnall  has  never  taken  his 
eyes  off  her,  from  the  moment  she  first 
appeared ;  he  now  follows  her  as  she 
strolls  idly  down  the  lawn  by  the  edge  of 
the  flower-beds,  and  the  two  pass  slowly 
out  of  eye  and  ear  shot  into  the  shrub- 
bery  beyond. 

Mr.  Gage  watches  them  for  a  minute 
or  two,  and  then,  as  he  resumes  his 
book,  thinks  to  himself: — 

"  Yes,  it  was  very  thoughtless  of  me  ; 
I  would  not  have  the  responsibility  of 
looking  after  you,  my  young  friends,  for 
another    week,    for    any    money.      I   shall 
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pack  Julian  off  directly  this  troublesome 
pic-nic  is  over ;  the  first  thing,  the  day 
after  to-morrow,  away  you  go,  my  boy !  " 
Alice  Gage  was  an  orphan,  the  only 
child  of  the  Eector's  elder  brother,  who, 
with  his  wife,  died  whilst  their  daughter 
was  a  baby.  Thus  early  deprived  of  her 
only  true  guardians,  she  had  more  or 
less  been  brought  up  and  educated 
amongst  strangers,  and  without  that 
supervising  ej^e  of  affection  which  has 
so  much  to  do  with  the  formation  of  a 
woman's  character.  She  had  quite  lately 
come  of  age,  and,  in  a  small  Avay,  was 
an  heiress  in  her  own  right.  Always  of 
an  independent  nature,  to  use  the  mildest 
phrase,  she  had  not  been  long  in  assert- 
ing herself,  now  that  she  was,  as  she 
never  wearied  of  putting  it,  "  her  own 
mistress."      Hence,    her    reverend    uncle — 
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who,  in  his  rather  indolent,  absent  way, 
of  course,  never  lost  sight  of  her — was 
not  much  surprised  when  she  offered 
herself,  with  her  maid,  as  a  guest  at  the 
rectory  for  a  few  days,  in  order  that  she 
might   attend  this  notable  pic-nic. 

In  the  kindness  of  his  heart  he  ac- 
quiesced at  once,  without  remembering 
that  his  bachelor  establishment  would 
hardly  be  the  proper  abode  for  a  young 
unmarried  oirl  whilst  his  orood-lookinsf 
pupil  was  also  a  resident  there.  True,  a 
qualm  on  this  point  had  overtaken  the 
good  man  for  a  moment,  after  despatch- 
ing a  hearty,  hospitable  reply  to  his 
niece's  note ;  but  he  had  immediately 
quieted  his  conscience  by  the  recollection 
that  Julian  was  leavincr  Dornemere  al- 
most  directly,  and  that  at  the  worst, 
consequently,    the     awkward    conjuncture 
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would  be  but  of  short  duration.  My 
young  lady,  however,  appeared  upon  the 
scene  four  or  five  days  earlier  than  she 
was  expected.  She  was  "  seedy,"  she 
wrote,  and  thought  a  dose  of  country  air 
and  life  would  enable  her  to  "  pull  her- 
self together  a  bit "  for  the  remainder  of 
the  London  season,  in  the  full  swing  of 
which   she  was  living. 

Arrant  flirt  that  she  was,  again  to  use 
the  mildest  phrase,  she  had  bewildered 
her  rustic  and  sedate  relative  by  the 
good,  or  rather  bad,  use  to  which  she 
put  the  few  extra  days  she  thus  con- 
trived to  give  herself  at  the   rectory. 

In  less  than  twenty-four  hours  after 
her  arrival,  she  was  carrying  on  a  tre- 
mendous flirtation  with  the  handsome 
young  pupil,  who,  we  may  judge  by  his 
looks,  was  nothing   loath   to  avail  himself 
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of  the  diversion  which  a  young  girl  of 
Alice's  attractions  and  disposition  afforded 
a  nature  like  his.  Never  accustomed  to 
put  much  control  upon  his  incHnations, 
or  to  resist  feminine  fascinations,  he  did 
not  stop  to  consider  how  in  this  case  he 
was  possibly  outraging  his  own  honour, 
or  imperilling  the  happiness  of  anyone 
else. 

The  shrubbery  of  Dornemere  Eectory, 
at  the  distance  of  about  twenty  yards 
from  the  lawn,  gradually  lost  itself,  when 
a  small  wicket  had  been  passed,  upon  an 
open  piece  of  common  land,  a  footpath 
across  which  eventually  struck  the  ])al- 
ings  of  Dornemere  Park,  and  it  was  along 
this  identical  path  that  Julian  and  Alice 
wandered  after  he  followed  her  into  the 
shrubbery. 

If  the  dumb  show   of  our   forecast   has 
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been  well  acted,  and  the  tableau  vivant 
has  been  read  aright,  we  should  under- 
stand the  situation  to  which  that  stroll 
by  the  park  palings  led  a  little  later,  on 
that  same  midsummer  evening. 


f 


CHAPTER   III. 


THE     ILLUSION. 


nPHEOUGHOUT  the  length  and  breadth 
of  rural  England  few  spots  could 
be  found  more  admirably  suited  for  a 
large  pic-nic  party  than  the  hanging  wood 
of  Merry  Bell  Holt.  Situated  in  the  midst 
of  a  richly-timbered,  undulating  country, 
it  covered  a  huge  swelling  knoll,  which 
on  one  side  was  approached  by  a  broom 
and  gorse-clad  upland,  and  on  the  other 
sloped  steeply  down  to  the  banks  of  the 
swift-running,  ever-winding  Dome.  Dense 
and  impenetrable  in  many  of  its  recesses, 
it  was,  on  its  river  front,  almost  primeval 
in  character.  The  owl  and  fox  found 
undisturbed  covert  in  its  depths,  and  even 
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the  avenues  which  here  and  there  tra- 
versed it  were  seldom  trodden  by  human 
foot.      All   the  trees   were   old ;  but  many 

An  oak,  whose  boug-lis  W3r3  mossal  with  aj3, 
And  hig-h  top  bald  with  dry  antiquity, 

looked  as  if  it  must  have  stood  there  as 
long  as  the  very  hill  itself,  whilst  the 
solitude  usually  reigning  around  added  in 
no  small  degree  to  that  weird  and  myste- 
rious effect  often  pervading  the  remoter 
woodlands.  Grassy  little  bays,  fringed  with 
bracken  and  thorn,  here  and  there  pene- 
trated the  skirts  of  the  "  Holt "  where  it 
gave  upon  the  more  open  country,  and 
the  largest  of  these  was  the  appointed 
trysting  place  for  the  various  parties  of 
people  who  had  contrived  the  entertain- 
ment with  which  we  are  concerned. 

Once    more,    for    the    most   part,    dumb 
show  should   serve    our    turn.     Given  the 
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backs^round  aforesaid — 2florioiis  midsum- 
mer  weather,  gay  dresses,  bright  and 
happy  faces,  merry  musical  laughter  from 
young  silvery  voices,  pleasant  gossip 
among  the  elders,  friends  all  around — 
we  can  see  them  grouped  about  upon 
the  emerald  turf  and  beneath  the  shade 
of  the  woodland's  fringe.  Then  there  are 
the  busy  and  active  superintending  the 
arrangements  for  the  repast,  bestowing 
hampers  handy  in  cool  and  bosky  dells, 
spreading  snowy  tablecloths  upon  favour- 
able mounds  and  in  convenient  dips, 
distributing  plates,  forks,  and  knives,  and 
all  accessories,  and  finally  producing  the 
various  viands — the  cold  meats,  hams, 
tongues,  fowls,  fizzing  wines  and  waters. 
Given  all  this,  I  say,  and  have  we  not 
the  leading  features  of  a  pic-nic  picture 
sufficiently  familiar  to   most    of  us  ?     The 
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goodly  company  numbers  hard  upon  a 
score.  One  or  two  of  the  best  county 
famiUes  are  represented,  of  course ;  and 
if  the  rest  be  made  up  of  folk  of  lesser 
degree,  they  are  not  a  whit  less  socially 
fitted  to  the  general  mood.  The  carriages 
wheeled  back  out  of  sight  amongst  the 
broom  and  gorse,  and  the  horses  looked 
to,  the  retainers  make  out  their  time  in 
their  own  fashion,  and  our  pic-nic  party, 
being  left  to  themselves,  by  two  o'clock 
are  in  the  full  swing  of  their  enjoyment. 
To  gaze  at  such  a  scene  is  to  gain  a 
shrewd  idea  of  the  dialogue  going  on. 
Its  purport  at  the  best  can  scarcely  inter- 
est any  but  those  who  make  it — certainly 
not  us,  the  audience,  save  on  occasions. 
Nor  need  we  specify  more  minutely  the 
dresses,  appearance,  and  individuality  of 
most    of   the    players — supernumeraries   as 
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the  majority  are,  as    far  as  this  drama  is 
concerned. 

Among  the  young  men  and  maidens 
(the  maidens  much  preponderating),  Julian 
Courtnall  and  AUce  Gage  necessarily  were 
conspicuous — not  only  by  reason  of  their 
good  looks,  but  from  their  behaviour. 
Flirtation  at  such  a  party,  of  course,  was 
the  order  of  the  day ;  but  in  a  sedate, 
remote,  rather  old-fashioned  society  such 
as  that  which  obtained  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dornemere,  it  was  always  con- 
ducted upon  strictly  mild  principles,  so 
that  the  marked,  not  to  say  unblushing 
devotion  to  each  other  of  this  particular 
pair,  began  early  in  the  day  to  scandalise 
many  mammas,  and  to  cause  the  eyebrows 
to  be  elevated  and  lips  to  be  pursed  on 
the  part  of  many  papas.  Alice's  friends, 
the    Delanys    (three     or    four    girls     and 
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two  younger  brothers,  with  their  mother), 
were  distant  relations  of  the  Chihners'  of 
Dornemere  Park,  the  chief  movers  in 
this  pic-nic  business,  which  had  been  got 
up  by  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Chilmers,  a 
rich  widow,  to  celebrate  the  coming  of 
age  of  her  son  Anthony.  He  was  a 
heavy  lout  —  boorish  and  unrefined  — 
a  modern  Tony  Lumpkin,  whom  his  fond 
parent  deemed  might  possibly  be  re- 
generated by  a  suitable  alliance  with 
some  young  woman  of  ton.  But,  as  he 
resolutely  refused  to  spend  any  time  in 
London,  or  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
London  society,  it  was  thought  advisable 
to  bring  a  little  of  that  commodity 
down  to  him  for  his  inspection.  For 
this  purpose  mainly,  therefore,  were  the 
portionless  Delany  girls  bidden  to  Dorne- 
mere— the  eldest,  Maud,  being  considered 
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the  match  for  Master  Tony.  Alice  thus 
found  herself  m  quite  congenial  society 
at  the  pic-nic — at  least,  as  far  as  these 
young  women  were  concerned.  In  town 
they  were  great  allies,  veritable  birds  of 
a  feather  ;  and,  as  her  friends,  it  may 
be  imagined  that  the  Delany  girls  did 
not  fail  to  contrive  by  a  thousand  neat 
little  devices,  that  there  should  be  the 
smallest  possible  interruption  to  her 
carrying  on  with  her  uncle's  good-look- 
ing pupil.  They  were  not  long  in  seeing, 
to  use  their  own  language,  what  "  her 
little  game "  Avas,  and  throughout  the 
whole  day  they  perpetually  brought 
Julian  and  Alice  together  again,  when 
mere  politeness  had  obliged  a  temj)orary 
separation. 

Mr.     Anthony    Chilmers    was     mightily 
struck   by  Alice,   and   more  than   once  it 
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required  all  Maud  Delany's  skill  in  such 
matters  to  retain  him  in  her  own  train, 
and  to  protect  her  friend  from  his  some- 
what uncouth   and  obtrusive   attentions. 

The  diversion  of  the  repast  once  fairly 
over,  little  remained  for  the  company  to 
do  but  to  stroll  through  the  wood  and 
enjoy,  according  to  their  several  capaci- 
ties, the  beauties  of  the  natural  scenery. 
Of  course  they  were  all  going  to  see 
"the  Lady  of  Merry  Bell  Holt"  towards 
sunset,  when  the  best  effect  would  be 
had.  As  the  time  approached  there  was 
much  pretty  tittering  and  great  display 
of  affected  fear  on  the  side  of  most  of 
the  girls.  It  would  be  quite  too  "dread- 
ful," Alice  declared,  to  go  to  such  a  dark 
and  lonely  part  of  the  wood  alone,  and, 
for  herself,  nothing  should  induce  her 
to  go    unless    she    had    at    least   a  dozen 
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people  with  her — which  statement  appeared 
rather  contradictory,  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  three  or  four  times  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon  she  had  been 
discovered  walking  arm  in  arm,  or  sitting 
about,  alone  with  Julian,  in  some  of  the 
most  deserted  glades.  When,  too,  the 
time  actually  came,  and  there  was  a 
grand  muster  of  the  party  previous  to 
proceeding  to  the  spot,  Miss  Gage  and 
her  companion  were  nowhere  to  be 
found.  Maud  Delany  said  she  was  sure 
they  had  gone  on  in  front,  and  her 
younger  sisters  backed  up  this  assertion 
by  averring  that  they  had  seen  the  skirt 
of  her  dress  quite  in  the  distance,  going 
that  way. 

"  Then  they'd  best  take  care  they  don't 
lose  themselves,"  remarked  Mr.  '  Tony ' 
Chilmers,  chagrined  by  the  disappearance 
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of  the  young  lady  whom  he  so  much 
admired ;  "  it's  a  difficult  place  to  find, 
I  can  tell  you — it's  always  as  black  as 
pitch  in  there,  and  when  night  comes 
on,  and  you  don't  know  your  way,  you 
would  likely  enough  have  to  spend  it 
there,  if  you  didn't  tumble  into  the  rivei*, 
as  you  easily  might — it's  right  away  over 
t'other  side  of  the  '  Holt.'  But  I  know 
the  ins  and  out  of  this  place.  So  come 
along,  ladies  and  gentlemen — you  that 
want  to  see  this  wonderful  sight — not 
that  I  could  ever  see  anything  wonder- 
ful in  it — it  never  looks  like  a  young 
woman  in  my  eyes ;  I  like  'em  more 
substantial.  Then,  you  know,  they  say  I 
have  got  no  imagination  or  poetry,  and 
I'm  glad  I  haven't ;  however,  come  along 
down  this  drive  to  the  end,  tlien  away 
to    the   left,   and   then   the   fourth  turnino* 
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on    the     right,    and    so    on    towards    the 
river :  you'd  best  not  lose  sight  of  me." 

With  this  running  commentary  he  led 
the  way,  and  ere  long  the  company 
were  penetrating  the  very  heart  of  the 
"  Holt."  For  a  while  they  were  all  lively 
enough,  but  as  the  deep  and  remoter 
intricacies  of  the  gloomy  and  ever-darken- 
ing wood  were  reached,  many  of  the 
voices  were  hushed  to  a  whisper,  and  by 
degrees  a  certain  sense  of  awe  took  pos- 
session of  everybody,  until  hardly  a  word 
was  spoken.  Nor  was  this  wonderful, 
for  truly  it  was  a  gruesome  -  looking 
reo'ion  enouo^h.  The  liusfe  trunks  and 
boles  of  the  gnarled  and  twisted  oaks, 
intermino-lino-  with  the  more  stunted 
growths  and  the  smoother  stems  of  the 
ash,  clustered  on  every  hand  like  a 
marshalled     army     of     deformed      ghosts, 
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whilst  every  here  and  there  a  dead  and 
withered  giant  of  the  forest,  frayed  and 
bleached  by  time  and  weather,  reared 
his  distorted  limbs  as  though  in  warning 
or  in  menace.  Scarcely  a  ray  of  daylight 
illumined  the  deep  obscurity — scarcely  a 
speck  of  sky  was  visible  ;  but  what  light 
remained  had  the  lurid  tone  of  sunset 
about  it,  only  making  the  tangle  of  bough 
and  brushwood  more  confusing  to  the 
eye.  The  withered  leaf-strewn  ground, 
thickly  piled  with  spongy  sickly  greenish 
moss,  yielded  to  the  tread,  and  gave  back 
no  responsive  echo  to  the  heaviest  footfall. 
It  was  one  of  the  traditions  of  the 
place  that  "  the  Lady  of  Merry  Bell  Holt " 
should  be  approached  with  reverence, 
and  in  a  spirit  calculated  to  enhance 
the  ghostly  illusion.  Indeed,  all  the 
natural   features   combined  to  render   this 
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most  easy,  for  few  could  pass  through 
those  gloomy  groves  without  being  im- 
pressed by  their  weird  solemnity.  Save 
for  the  faint  murmur  in  the  far-oflf  dis- 
tance, as  of  a  swift  running  river,  no 
sound  reaches  the  ear  by  the  time  our 
erewhile  lively  party  are  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  spot  to  Avhich  they  are 
bound,  so  fully  is  everybody  under  the 
spell  of  the  place.  Not  even  a  whisper 
is  heard ;  the  silence  has  become  intense, 
profound.  Suddenly  it  is  brol^en  by  a 
terrific  shriek  —  a  shriek  so  prolonged, 
piercing,  and  awful,  that,  as  it  rings 
through  the  wood,  it  startles  the  very 
echoes  by  its  shrillness,  and  confuses 
their  repetition  of  it! 

Every  heart  stands  still :  every  foot 
seems  rooted  to  the  ground.  What  can 
it  be?    Whose  voice?    Surely  a  woman's! 
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and  not  far  off.  All  alike  for  the  first 
moment  look  at  each  other  appalled. 
Then  gradually  rises  a  murmur  and  a  buzz, 
and  a  simultaneous  rush  is  made  by  the 
men  in  the  direction  whence  the  sound 
came.  Chilmers  leads,  and  even  he  for 
some  minutes  is  at  fault  as  to  which 
turning  among  the  trees  to  take :  they 
are  here   so  dense  and  impenetrable. 

"  It  came  from  the  Lady's  Glade,  I 
believe,"  he  cries  :  "  somebody  has  seen 
a  real  ghost,  I  should  think,  this  time ! 
Come  this  way."  And  presently,  with 
some  ]ialf-dozen  at  his  heels,  he  pushes 
on  farther  and  farther  into  the  wood. 

Soon  he  turns  into  a  broader  alley,  at 
the  extreme  end  of  Avhich  is  dimly  dis- 
cerned the  figure  of  Julian  Courtnall 
rushing  away  at  the  top  of  his  speed, 
and,  as  a  shout   is   raised,    he   disappears 
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down  the  shelving  side  of  the  wood  w^hich 
there  is  bounded  by  the  river.  They  are 
about  to  follow,  when  they  are  arrested 
by  the  form  of  Alice  Gage  stretched  at 
full  lengtli,  apparently  lifeless,  upon  the 
mossy  ground,  close  to  the  entrance  of 
the  glade  into  which  they  have  turned. 

This  fresh  discovery  adds  to  the  con- 
sternation, and  lends  new  mystery  to  the 
affair,  and  utterly  confused  and  incohe- 
rent are  the  exclamations  on  all  hands. 
Alice  is  raised  from  the  turf,  ghastly 
pale,  and,  if  not  dead,  quite  insensible. 
By  this  time  some  of  the  women  have 
come  up,  restoratives  are  administered, 
and  after  a  while  it  is  pronounced  that 
she  is  only  in  a  faint.  By  degrees  she 
begins  to  recover,  and,  opening  her  eyes 
only  to  close   them   again  with  a  shudder, 

exclaims  : — 

o  2 
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"  Oh !  do  not  follow  her,  do  not  follow 
her ! "  Then  she  lapses  into  apparent 
unconsciousness  again,  and  efforts  are  made 
to  carry  her  back  to  the  carriages. 

While  this  extraordinary  incident  has 
been  going  on,  some  of  the  party  have 
advanced  to  the  head  of  the  alley  where 
Julian  was  seen  to  disappear,  and  are 
now  following  the  direction  he  took, 
until  most  of  them  are  also  out  of  sight. 

At  length  Alice  Gage  is  reclining  in 
the  carriage,  surrounded  by  her  friends. 
She  has  come  to  herself  now,  but,  in 
reply  to  the  eager  questions  pressed 
upon  her  from  all  sides,  she  at  first  only 
begs  for  time  to  recover  her  wits.  In 
justice  it  must  be  admitted  that  her 
terror  seems  honest ;  at  any  rate,  she  is 
thoroughly  overcome  by  violent  emrotion. 
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It  is  thought  well  that  she  should  be 
taken  home  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible. The  horses  are  put  to,  and,  amidst 
great  confusion,  preparations  are  made 
for  a  general  departure  of  a  portion  of 
the  party. 

-Twilight  is  now  fast  settling  upon  the 
landscape.  Some  of  the  carriages  have 
already  driven  away,  when  a  fresh  cause 
for  consternation  is  found,  by  the  return 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  wood  of  one  of 
the  young  men  who  had  followed  Julian. 
Breathless,  this  messenger  explains  that 
he,  with  some  of  his  companions,  were 
just  in  time  to  catch  sight  of  Courtnall 
descending  the  steep  slope  amongst  the 
thick  trees,  and  to  see  him,  when  he 
reached  the  bottom  and  edge  of  the  bank, 
plunge  headlong  into   the  river. 

"Then,"   cries  Tony  Chilmers,   who   has 
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of  course  never  left  Alice's  side  since  she 
was  discovered  prostrate  upon  the  ground 
"  he  will  be  drowned  to  a  certainty. 
Hurry  off,  some  of  you !  "  he  continues, 
to  the  grooms  and  attendants ;  "  hurry 
ofi'  round  by  the  road  to  the  Weir ! — it 
is  the  only  chance.  A  boat  is  kept 
there,  just  below  it,  and  it  is  the  nearest, 
the  only  way  of  getting  to  the  river 
from    here    so    as    to    be    of  any  use." 

His  orders  are  speedily  obeyed  by 
three  or  four  of  the  men,  one  of  whom 
mounts  a  horse  and  rides  over  the  open 
upland  towards  a  winding  and  descend- 
ing road.  Alice  Gage  has  overheard 
young  Chilmers'  words,  though  not  what 
elicited  them,  and  they  seem  to  rouse 
her  from  the  state  of  partial  lethargy 
into  which  she  has  fallen.  For  the  first 
time    she   finds    coherent  speech. 
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"  Ah ! "  she  cries,  "  something  has 
happened  to  Mr.  Coiirtnall.  Ah !  I  feel 
it  has.  I  knew — I  entreated  him  not  to 
follow  her,  and  it  was  when  I  saw  him 
go  that  I  fainted   and  fell ! " 

''Entreated  him  not  to  go?  Where? 
Not  to  follow  her?  Who?  Whom  was 
he  not  to  follow  ?  " 

Questions  to  this  effect  are  again  showered 
upon  the  young  lady  from  all  sides. 

"  My  darling  Alice,"  exclaims  Maud 
Delany,  throwing  lier  arms  round  her 
friend's  neck  and  kissing  her,  "  what  do 
you  mean?  For  heaven's  sake,  give  us 
some  explanation  !  " 

"  Oh,  I  am  still  so  terrified ! "  rephes 
Miss  Gage,  with  a  bewildered  air,  in 
which,  for  perhaps  the  first  time  in  her 
life,  there  is  something  really  genuine. 
'•  I    hardly    know    how    it    all    happened. 
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or  how  to  tell  you ;  but  Mr.  Courtnall 
and  I  had  rambled  on,  you  know,  with 
the  mtention  of  findmg  the  place  where 
this  lady  of  the  wood  is  to  be  seen,  and 
we  were  laughing  and  talking,  about  it, 
when,  as  we  passed  into  an  open  glade, 
we  suddenly  saw  close  to  us  what  we 
thought  was  the  illusion  itself!  It  was 
so  startling,  so  real ;  we  came  upon  it 
so  unexpectedly  that  I  nearly  fainted  then. 
There  it  was !  oh,  most  life-like — exactly 
as  they  talk  about  it — the  tall  figure  of 
a  woman  in  a  kind  of  white  cloak,  with 
a  hood  over  her  head,  and  one  arm 
raised.  I  never  saw  anything  so  ghostly 
and  strange.  But,  oh !  my  dear  Maud, 
it  was  soon  explained — it  was  no  illusion 
— for,  as  we  stood  for  a  moment  watch- 
inof  it,  to  our  terror  and  amazement  the 
figure    moved !       Yes,    distinctly    moved ! 
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It  was  no  illusion  at  all ;  it  was  a  real 
woman,  and  she  was  coming  towards 
us  ;  or  ratlier — well — I  was  so  confused 
and  terrified  I  could  liave  sunk  into  tlie 
earth  ;  the  place  was  so  lonely,  the  sight 
so   unexpected." 

Alice  pauses  here,  again  genuinely  over- 
come as  she  recalls  the  fear  of  the 
moment.  Then,  with  a  shudder,  she  goes 
on,  ''as  her  friend  endeavours  to  soothe 
her. 

"  Well,  I  say,  I  cannot  remember  if  the 
woman  actually  did  come  forw^ard ;  I  can- 
not remember  her  face,  or  what  she  was 
like — it  was  so  very  dark.  But  we  w^ere 
within  speaking  distance,  and  she  seemed 
to  know  Mr.  Courtnall,  for  I  distinctly 
heard  her  say,  '  Julian,  Julian,  if  you 
have  ever  loved  me,  there  is  only  one  way 
to  show  it  now !'     Or  it  was  somethiner  like 
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this — I    know    she    used    the   words,    "If 
you  have  ever  loved  me."     Then  she  said 
something  more — I  could  not  hear  what, 
except  the  last  words.      She  begged   him 
to   follow  her — to  go  with  her.       '  Come,' 
she     said,     '  come     to     me ! '       Then    she 
suddenly  rushed  away  through    the  trees, 
with    the    prolonged    scream    you    heard, 
down    towards    the    river.      Mr.   Courtnall 
started   forward    as    if  to    follow    her.       I 
clung  to  his  arm.     I  implored  him  not  to 
go.       I  hardly  know  what  I    said,    but   I 
entreated    him     not     to     follow     her.       I 
thought   she   was   mad.      She   must   have 
been.      lie  struggled   to  get  away,   saying 
'  Pray  wait  here  a  moment,  Miss  Gage.'     I 
cannot    tell,    but    it    must    have    been    the 
thouofht    of  bemo^    left   there   alone  which 
was   too   much   for   me.      I   still  clung    to 
his   arm.     He   was  greatly  agitated  ;    and, 
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after  a  few  more  words,  he  seemed  to 
grow  furious  at  my  detaining  him,  and 
Avith  a  tremendous  effort,  he  at  last  shook 
himself  free.  He  was  quite  rude  and 
rough  ;  I  saw  him  dash  off  along  the 
glade  after  the  woman,  and  I  remember 
nothing  more." 

"  Unaccountable  !  most  mysterious  ! — 
What  did  it  mean?  Who  could  it  have 
been?  Where  could  she  have  come 
from?"  This  was  the  chorus  that  went 
up  from  the  by-standing  listeners  to 
Alice's  story. 

At  her  entreaty,  '  Tony '  Chilmers  at 
length  started  off,  with  several  others, 
after  the  people  he  had  despatched  to  the 
weir,  and  of  course,  very  grave  anxiety 
was  soon  felt  and  shown  on  all  hands  for 
Julian  Courtnall's  safety. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


THE      REALITY. 


T^OMESTIC  history  does  not  record 
a  sadder  or  more  melancholy  end  to 
a  day  of  festivity  and  rejoicing  than  that 
upon  which  the  night  fell  after  the  pic-nic 
in  Merry  Bell  Holt.  Terrible,  truly,  is  the 
contrast  between  the  bright  sunshine 
which  has  reigned  all  day,  alike  in  the 
heavens  and  in  the  hearts  of  our  actors, 
and  the  deep  gloom  in  which  all  is  hushed 
by  midnight. 

There,  upon  his  bed  in  the  quiet  little 
country  rectory,  lies  the  form  of  Julian 
Courtnall,  looking  at  first,  as  if  in  the 
peace  of  a  deep  sleep.  But,  alas  !  this  is  a 
dumb    show   indeed,    for    it    is    his    form 
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only!  that  look  of  peace  is  not  of  tliis 
earth,  and  the  sleep  is  that  from  which 
there  is  no  awakenins^  here. 

I^or,  unhappily,  can  our  dumb  show 
end  with  this  picture.  As  the  audience 
to  this  drama,  we  must  gaze  upon  a 
second  to  be  seen  in  a  chamber  in  the 
neighbouring  mansion  at  Dornemere  Park. 
There  also,  upon  a  couch,  lies  another 
motionless  form.  But  this  is  a  woman's, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  closed  eyes,  the 
moist  dishevelled  hair  streaming  over  the 
shoulders,  we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  a 
face  we  have  seen  before. 

It  is  that  of  the  third  actor  in  our 
forecast — the  involuntary  listener  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  pahngs!  And  who  is 
she  ?  and  how  is  it  that  she  thus  ap- 
pears? For  the  first  question  let  Maud 
Delany    act   as   chorus ;    for    the    second, 
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we  can  find  no  sponsor  so  articulate  or 
so  graphic ;  but  if  we  have  patience  yet 
to  pursue  the  melancholy  story  to  its 
end,  we  shall  get  an  all-sufficient  inkling 
of  the    truth. 

No  need,  however,  is  there  to  linger 
long  over  these  sad  spectacles.  It  was 
necessary  for  the  action  of  the  play  that 
the  curtain  should  be  raised  upon  them 
for  a  moment — but  it  may  fall  again 
now. 

Alice  Gage  became  seriously  ill  when 
she  was  taken  back  to  the  Eectory,  and 
for  two  months  she  was  in  such  a  state 
of  nervous  excitement,  that  the  doctors 
forbade  any  reference  being  made  to,  or 
any  account  given  her  of,  what  had  hap- 
pened or  what  led  up  to  it.  By-and-by 
she    was    removed  to    her    own    home    in 
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London,  and  one  day,  while  her  uncle 
was  sitting  with  her,  there  entered  her 
friend  Maud   Delany. 

We  must  imagine  the  details  of  the 
situation,  and  h(^\v  it  came  about  that 
Alice,  calmer  and  better  than  she  had 
yet  appeared,  brought  the  conversation 
round  to  the  question  continually  up- 
permost in  her  mind :  "  Who  was  the 
Avoman — that  living  Lady  of  Merry  Bell 
Holt?" 

Thus,  at  length,  we  find  Maud  telling 
the  story  to  Alice  and  Mr.  Gage ;  but 
as  for  us  she  is  but  playing  the  part 
of  chorus ;  her  own  precise  words  need 
not  be  given ;  only  those  which  arc 
actually  requisite  will  be  set  down,  and 
her  narrative  will  be  freed  from  what 
the  Eector  calls  "fashionable  jargon." 
What   it   comes    to   is    this : — 
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"Poor  Bessy  Cureton !  she  was  an 
orphan,  and  a  distant  cousin  of  ours," 
goes  on  Maud.  "  She  was  brought  up 
with  us ;  but  at  sixteen,  being  quite 
dependent,  she  went  out  as  governess. 
For  a  few  years  we  saw  httle  or  noth- 
ing of  her,  but  we  heard  she  was  not 
happy ;  she  was  unlucky  in  her  situa- 
tions, and  grew  up  to  be  sadder  and 
graver  than  ever.  As  a  child  she  was 
inclined  to  be  grave,  and  would  believe 
anything  that  was  told  her.  Her  faith 
was  unbounded,  and  she  took  everything 
au  pied  de  la  lettre.  Thinking  and  know- 
ing no  evil,  she  judged  others  by 
herself.  A  tender  pathetic  creature, 
whose  heart  lay  close  to  her  eyes, 
which  moistened  instantly  at  any  tale  of 
woe  or  suffering,  her  nerves  seemed  per- 
petually   strung     at    the    highest    pitch ; 
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the  doctors  said  she  was  a  bundle  of 
nerves. 

"  This  last  spring  she  wrote  and  told 
us  she  was  engaged  to  be  married,  and 
that  her  lover  was  young,  rich,  and 
handsome — in  fact,  his  youth  it  was 
which  appeared  to  be  the  only  barrier 
to    the    course  of   this    true    love   runnino- 

o 

smooth.  He  was  a  year  younger  than 
she,  and  for  this  reason,  for  the  pre- 
sent, he  desired  that  the  engagement, 
together  with  his  name,  should  be  kept 
secret.  He  knew  his  father  would  object 
to  his  marrying  until  he  had  settled 
down  to  a  profession, — '  though  indeed,' 
wrote  Bessy,  '  the  old  gentleman  is  so 
rich,  there  will  be  no  need  for  his  son 
to    work  very  hard. 

"Within  a  year  or  two,  however, 
they   were    sure    to    be    married,     for    he 
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'  loved  her  witli  a  devotion,'  said  Bessy, 
'  that  had  never  been  exceeded  by 
man.'  Yes,  we  thought,  he  says  so, 
and  you  beheve  him,  of  course.  Years 
have  taught  you  very  little,  poor  child. 
Your  faith  in  human  nature  is  as  strong 
as  ever.  Mamma,  you  may  be  sure,  was 
very  sceptical  about  the  whole  affair,  but 
with  her  views  she  was  not  likely  to  neg- 
lect a  relative  when  there  was  a  prospect, 
however  remote,  of  that  relative  making 
a  good   match." 

Miss  Maud  Delany  drops  this  little 
remark  with  an  air  of  such  apologetic 
sarcasm,  that  it  deserves  to  be  recorded 
intact. 

"  So  mamma,"  continues  the  narrator, 
"  asked  Bessy  to  come  and  stay  with  us 
for  a  while,  during  her  midsummer  holi- 
days; and  she  came,  looking  much  altered, 
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and,  as  we  thought,  very  distrait.  Three 
or  four  days  after  she  had  been  with 
us,  there  arrived  that  fatal  invitation  to 
Dornemere  Park  and  the  pic-nic.  Of 
course  the  Chilmers'  said  they  would  be 
glad  to  see  Bessy  with  us,  and  it  was 
settled  that  she  should  be  of  our  party, 
for  she  was  their  relative  in  a  way  also. 
She  did  not  go  everywhere  with  us  ; 
leading  the  life  we  do,  she  could  not 
afford  the  dresses,  you  know — but  still, 
on  this  occasion,  we  could  hardly  leave 
her  in  our  dull  London  house  for  a  week 
at  a  stretch.  When  we  told  her  our 
plans,  and  where  we  were  going,  a  most 
curious  expression  passed  over  her  beautiful 
sad  face  !  Little  did  we  guess  its  cause, 
and  we  thought  nothing  of  it  at  th 
time,  but  very  much  since  it  has  been 
explained.      It  was    the    strangest,    oddest 

H  2 
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look   you    ever   saw — a  look  that  in  any- 
one else  would  have  been  one  of  intense 
apprehensive  joy — but    somehow    joy    did 
not   seem     to    fit    her    features,    and    the 
apprehension  predominated.     So  she  went 
w^th  us  to  Dornemere,  as  you  too  well  know. 
"  On    the    evening  of  our   arrival — that 
before  the  pic-nic — Bessy,  who  was  always 
reading,  and  fond  of  being  alone,  strolled 
away   with    a   book    into    the    solitude    of 
the    park.     When    she  returned,   we  were 
all    aghast — she   looked    so   frightfully   ill. 
But   she    would    give    us   no   reason — she 
declared    she   could    not     tell    what    had 
affected  her,  unless  it  was  a  chill.     What 
actually   happened   we    shall   never  know. 
We  can  only  suppose  that  she   had   seen 
/m?2,    and    that   there   had   been   a  lovers' 
quarrel;    at    any   rate,    she   was    so  ill  she 
had    to   go    to    bed." 
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At  this  part  of  the  narrative  Ahce 
Gage  winces  a  little,  and  asks  about  what 
time  it  was  that  Bessy  Cureton  returned 
from  her  solitary  ramble.  The  answer 
appears  to  make  Alice  wince  a  second 
time;  but  no  one  observing  her,  the  story 
is  continued. 

"  Bessy's  condition  in  the  morning  put 
her  going  to  the  pic-nic  quite  out  of  the 
question — indeed,  she  pleaded,  reasonably 
enough,  that  she  could  not  think  of 
going.  She  was  in  a  high  fever  ;  and  it 
was  settled  that  the  doctor  should  be 
sent  for  as  soon  as  the  bustle  of  our 
departure  was  over.  Mrs.  Chilmers  was 
most  kind,  and  even  wanted  to  stay  with 
her.  Bessy,  of  course,  would  not  hear 
of  this,  and  so  we  started. 

"Who  could  have  imagined  under  what 
circumstances  we  were  next  to  look  upon 
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her  ?  Now,  directly  we  were  gone,  she 
must  have  dressed  herself  hurriedly,  and 
made  her  way  unobserved  down  to  the 
stables.  From  the  evidence  of  the  groom, 
who  had  been  ordered  to  drive  in  the 
pony  chaise  for  the  doctor,  and  which 
order  Bessy  heard  given,  it  seems  that, 
as  he  was  leaving  the  stable  gates,  she 
appeared,  strangely  attired,  Avithout  her 
hat,  but  with  the  hood  of  her  white 
opera  cloak  over  her  head.  She  bribed 
him,  he  said,  to  drive  her  by  a  circuitous 
route  to  Merry  Bell  Holt,  instead  of 
going  on  his  errand.  This  the  man  did, 
as  he  confessed,  reluctantly ;  '  For,'  he 
said,  '  she  was  so  wild  in  her  manner,  and 
looked  so  ill,  and  was  so  very  keen  about 
not  being  seen  by  anybody,  that  he  all 
along  thought  there  was  something  wrong.' 
"  She  made    him   promise    to    keep    the 
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matter  a  secret  ;  but  when  they  reached 
the  wood,  as  they  did,  at  some  distance 
from  where  the  pic-nic  was  going  on,  she 
suddenly  sprang  out  of  the  pony  chaise, 
and  disappeared  among  the  trees.  Then 
the  man  says  he  was  of  two  minds, 
whether  he  ought  or  not  to  let  his  mistress 
know ;  but  he  had  been  well  paid,  and 
so  he  held  his  tongrue,  and  returned  to 
the  park  unseen.  Bessy,  guided  by  the 
voices,  must  have  been  watchincf  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  afternoon.  Then, 
beyond  doubt,  she  followed  Mr.  Courtnall 
and  you,  Alice,  and  probably  overheard 
some  of  the  nonsense  he  was  talking  to 
you,  until,  mad  with  jealousy,  she  sud- 
denly confronted  you  both  and  frightened 
you  out  of  your  wits." 

"  Ah  ! "    sighs    the    Eector,    "  you    may 
well  shudder,  Alice  ;    I  doubt  if  you  will 
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ever  lose  the  memory  of  that  moment, 
and  what  it  led  to ! — it  is  good  for  you 
that  you  should  not.  No  wonder  that 
you  have  hitherto  been  almost  incapable 
of  listening  to  this  tale  of  woe.  I  have 
been  as  loath  as  the  doctors  that  you 
should,  until  you  had  a  little  recovered 
from  the  first  shock  which  those  sad 
events  gave  you." 

Alice  has  buried  her  face  in  her  hands, 
and,  with  the  tears  that  trickled  through 
her  fingers — the  first  she  has  yet  shed — 
begins,  perhaps,  that  change  in  her 
character  which  has  since  been  such  a 
source  of  congratulation  to  iill  who  really 
love  her. 

"  Uncle — Uncle  !  "  she  presently  cries, 
*'  I  solemnly  declare  I  did  not  know — 
how  should  I? — that  Mr.  Courtnall  was 
an  enefasfed    man.       I  did  not  know   even 
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of  the  existence  of  such  a  person  as  Miss 
Cureton.  He  vowed  I  was  the  first  girl 
he  had  ever  cared  for — had  ever  loved. 
He  was  so  earnest  and  seemed  so  de- 
voted to  me,  that  I  believed  him,  and 
even  began  to  love  him  a  little  myself ; 
I  have  never  felt  towards  any  man  what 
I  felt  towards  him." 

When  the  paroxysm  of  tears,  wliicli 
again  flow  after  these  words,  has  sub- 
sided, the  Eector  soothingly  pats  his 
niece's   head,    as   he    says — 

"Xo,  no,  my  poor  child,  of  course 
you  could  not  have  known  of  Mr. 
Courtnall's  engagement.  JSTo  one  imagines 
you  did.  The  fault,  alas !  was  his ;  it 
was  all  due  to  his  reckless,  thoughtless 
habits ;  the  gratification  of  the  moment 
was  all  he  ever  considered,  and  we  see 
what   it    ended  in." 
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"But  was  he  really  engaged?  is  that 
known  for  a  fact?"  asks  Alice  presently. 

"  Oh  dear,  yes  !  "  answered  Maud  ;  "  he 
was  the  man  in  whom  Bessy  had  so 
believed  and  trusted.  The  letters  which 
were  found  in  her  pocket  and  in  her 
desk  prove  that  beyond  doubt ;  there 
were  heaps  of  them.  Many,  many  writ- 
ten, of  course,  from  Dornemere  Eectory, 
all  containing  assurances  of  his  unswerv- 
ing love,  and  with  promises  that  within  two 
years,  at  most,  he  would  make  her  his 
wife.  Of  course  he  had  no  idea  that  the 
fates  were  to  lead  her  to  be  the  witness 
of  his  infidelity,  and  our  going  to  Dorne- 
mere was  so  suddenly  arranged  that  she 
seems  to  have  had  no  time  to  apprise 
him  of  the  fact  that  she  was  going  with 
us.     Oh,  if  she  had  only  told  us  his  name  I " 

"  Where  did  he  meet  her  first  ?  "  asked 
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Alice,  with  so  grave  a  face  as  to  make  it 
hardly  recognisable  as  the  same  we  saw 
when  she  tripped  on  to  the  scene  on  the 
Eectory  lawn. 

"  Ah !  we  do  not  know,"  is  the  answer, 
"  and  never   shall." 

"  And  what  did  actually  happen,  uncle, 
after  I  fainted  ?  "  inquires  Alice. 

"  Well,"  rephes  Mr.  Gage,  "  from  what 
came  out  at  the  official  investigation,  what 
followed  can  only  be  surmised  ;  but  it  is 
not  difficult  to  arrive  at  pretty  definite 
conclusions.  The  poor  deceived,  jealous, 
unhappy  girl  flew  to  the  river,  and,  in 
the  desperation  of  despair,  flung  herself 
in.  Julian,  conscience-stricken,  and  utterly 
dumbfounded  by  the  unexpected  en- 
counter, divined  her  purpose,  and  doubt- 
less followed  in  the  forlorn  hope  of 
rescuing     her,    and,     we     may     trust,    of 
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making  atonement  for  the  wrong  he  had 
done — of  atoning,  as  best  he  might,  for 
so  heedlessly  breaking  those  vows  which 
he  so  heedlessly  had  made.  Ignorant  of 
the  dangerous  character  of  the  stream  at 
that  point,  he  and  the  victim  of  his  un- 
truth were  soon  engulfed  in  the  whirl- 
pool of  the  Weir,  over  Avhich  they  must 
have  been  instantly  carried.  No  swimmer, 
however  strong,  could  have  stemmed 
the  torrent  alone,  much  less  burthened, 
as  Julian  was,  with  the  form  of  a  help- 
less woman.  That  he  held  to  her  man- 
fully, that  his  efforts  to  save  her  were 
desperate,  and  that  his  last  thoughts, 
energies,  and  hopes  were  centred  in  her, 
it  is  fair  to  assume,  seeing  how,  locked 
in  each  other's  arms,  they  were  dragged 
from  the  river.  In  death,  at  least,  they 
were  not  divided. 
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Truly    did  our     first    scene    of    dumb 

show  foretell  that    the  end  of    the    story 

to    which    it  pointed     might    indeed    be 
trao^ic. 
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A  PROFESSIONAL  SECRET. 

A   sukgeon's   story. 
OW  the  doctor  was  enabled  to  divulo-e 


the  following  professional  secret 
without  a  breach  of  trust  is  really  of  no 
consequence.  The  guarantee  that  he  would 
not  have  done  so,  unless  he  had  been 
perfectly  certain  that  he  should  run  no 
risk  of  compromising,  or  of  hurting  the 
feelings  of  anyone,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
tender  heart,  strict  integrity,  and  high 
sense  of  honour  which  distinguish  him. 

"  I  have  only  to  avoid  names,  or  to 
give  fictitious  ones,"  he  said,  wdien  telhng 
me  the  story,   "  and  you  and  your  readers 
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will  have  no  more  clue  to  who  the  real 
actors  were  than  if  I  kept  the  whole 
matter  entirely  to  myself;  but,  my  dear 
fellow,  the  events  are  so  strange  and 
romantic,  that  I  believe,  as  a  professed 
story-teller,  they  might  be  useful  to  you. 
At  any  rate,  it  seems  to  me  they  are 
too  good  to  be  hidden  away  in  the  pigeon- 
holes of  my  old  memory  with  the  rest 
of  the  queer  lights  and  shades  of  life 
which  necessarily  come  to  a  doctor's 
knowledge." 

Thus  then,  as  near  as  may  be,  spake 
my  friend,  and  as  far  as  possible,  I  give 
in  his  own  words,  the  disclosure  of  this 
professional   secret. 

Years  ago,  Avhen  I  began  life  as  a 
very  young  medical  man,  I  started  my 
red  lamp  in  the  small  town  of .     It 
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was  an  obscure  country  place,  not  a 
hundred  miles  from  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque districts  of  the  Upper  Thames, 
and  I  had  bought  the  practice,  as  I  thought, 
for  a  mere  song.  It  turned  out  to  be 
even  less  than  that,  and  before  I  had 
been  in  the  place  a  month  I  was  heartily 
sick  of  the  bargain.  No  one  wanted 
doctoring.  The  male  bucolics  were  con- 
stitutionally healthy,  and  suffered  only 
from  catarrhs  and  broken  heads  ;  the 
females  knew  only  one  complaint,  and 
that  was  generally  cured  without  my  inter- 
vention or  aid.     The  ladies  of much 

preferred  the  local  Mrs.  Gamp  to  a  duly 
qualified  practitioner,  which  was  so  much 
the  worse  for  me. 

One  evening  in  June,  while  I  was  de- 
bating whether  I  should  remove  myself  to 
some  more  promising  sphere,  a  brougham 
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drove  up  to  the  door.  It  was  late, 
but  summer  evenings  are  seldom  dark, 
and  the  twilight  still  lingered  sufficiently 
to  convince  me  that  the  carriage  was  well 
appointed,  for  I  saw  a  cockade  in  the 
coachman's  tall  hat,  teUing  clear  against 
an  opal  sky.  The  figure  of  a  gentleman, 
well  but  carelessly  dressed  in  a  wide-awake 
and  a  suit  of  gray  dittos,  jumped  out  and 
rang  sharply  at  my  surgery  belL  I  opened 
the  door  myself — I  could  not  check  my 
eagerness  ;  it  was  the  first  chance  I  had 
had  of  attending  any  of  the  county  people, 
and  that  my  visitor  belonged  to  some 
good  family  I  felt  convinced  from  his 
own  appearance  and  that  of  his  "  turn- 
out." 

"  You  are  a  duly  qualified  medical 
man?"  he  asked  me  abruptly,  as  he 
entered   my    surgery. 
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"  Certainly  !"  I  replied  brusquely,  "  there 
is  my  diploma,"  and  I  pointed  to  the  valu- 
able document  which  hung  framed  over 
the  fireplace. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  dispute  your  claims, 
but  are  you  discreet  ?"  said  he,  "  that 
is  more  to  the  purpose.  May  I  depend 
upon    you    in    a    very    delicate   affair  ?" 

"  All  doctors  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
discreet,"    I    answered. 

"  Their  discretion  I  admit,"  said  the 
gentleman,  "  but  they  are  apt  to  be 
over  punctilious  ;  in  other  words,  their 
caution  runs  away  with  them.  Frankly 
I  want  a  doctor  who — it  is  a  question 
of  life   and   death,    and   yet " 

He  hesitated  and  looked  at  me 
keenly — "  and  yet,"  he  continued,  "  I 
can  get  no  one  to  undertake  the  case 
—will   you  ?" 
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"Eeally,  sir,  I  must  ask  you  to  be 
more  explicit,"  I  said,  "no  doctor  would 
refuse  his  services  unless  there  was 
something    unsatisfactory   behind." 

"I  understand  your  scruples,"  said  the 
stranger,  "  and  cannot  deny  that  they 
are  intelligible,  nor  can  I  remove  them 
entirely.  But  I  do  not  ask  you  to  over- 
step the  boundary  line  between  right 
and  wrong.  I  only  wish  to  impose  con- 
ditions   before    I   call    you    in." 

"It  is  most  unusual,"  I  went  on. 
"  Conditions  would  imply  a  mystery,  and 
no  medical  man  who  respects  himself 
would  be  a  party  to  anything  under- 
handed. I  cannot  promise  to  accept 
your    conditions." 

"  But  you  will  hear  them  before  you 
say  'No',"  said  the  gentleman.  "I  tell 
you     I     am     almost     in     despair.     Three 
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doctors  to  whom  I  have  already  apphed 
have  hesitated,  and  I  have  come  to 
you  as  a  last  resource.  It  is  a  matter 
of  life  and  death  I  repeat, — you  will 
not  also  refuse  ?  You  shall  have  an 
ample  fee  ;  anything  in  reason  that  you 
choose    to    name." 

I  thought  of  my  beggarly  practice ; 
of  the  money  sunk  in  obtaining  it ;  of 
the  chances  which  opened  of  extending 
my  connection  with  the  best  families  of 
the    neio^hbourhood. 

"  What  are  your  conditions,  sir  ?"  I 
asked. 

"  That  you  come  with  me  at  once ; 
my    brougham    is    at    the    door.     A   lady, 

my ,  expects   her  confinement   hourly; 

she  is  lying  at  some  distance  from 
civilised  help  and  her  own  medical 
advisers." 
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"  These  are  not  difficult  conditions,"  I 
said   half  smiling. 

"But  you  must  submit  to  be  blind- 
folded from  the  moment  you  leave  this 
room,"  he  interposed;  "you  must  remain 
in  waiting  at  the  place  to  which  I  shall 
convey  you  for  hours,  days,  weeks,  if 
necessary,  and  until  the  event  comes 
off.  Last  of  all,  you  must  swear  that 
you  will  ever  afterwards  preserve  the 
most  inviolable  secrecy  as  to  what  has 
occurred." 

I  was  somewhat  puzzled  I  confess,  and 
yet  why  should  I  not  submit  to  these 
conditions?  The  worst  feature  about 
them  was  the  secrecy  and  the  possi- 
bility of  some  foul  play  thereby  implied. 
Yet  my  visitor  was  evidently  a  person 
of  breeding,  of  good  position,  probably 
of   wealth.     The    responsibility   was    more 
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his    than    mine ;    why    need   I  demur  ? 

"I  will  go  with  you,"  I  said,  after  a 
short  pause,  and  I  walked  towards  the 
door. 

"  Stay,"  he  said,  "  I  must  remind  you 
of  the  conditions."  and  he  produced  a 
black   silk   handkerchief. 

"  Surely  it  will  be  time  enough  when 
we  are  in  the  carriacfe,"  I  suo-o-ested  ; 
"  your  coachman  would  be  surprised  to 
see  you  conducting  a  blindfolded  man." 

"  Oh,  I  have  provided  for  that ! " 
continued  my  visitor ;  ''  he  is  to  be 
trusted,  but  I  must  run  no  chance  of 
your  recognising  him  or  the  vehicle,  as 
I  wish  to  remain  absolutely  unknown." 

He  had  forgotten  apparently  that  I 
might  remember  his  face.  It  was  not 
indeed,  a  face  which  one  would  easily 
forget.      He     was    young    and    strikingly 
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handsome ;  a  square  open  face,  with  large, 
rather  prominent,  gray  eyes,  a  Eoman 
nose,  and  a  firm,  well-cut  mouth,  the 
more  plainly  visible,  because  he  wore  no 
moustache.  However,  I  bowed,  and  sub- 
mitted to  be  blindfolded,  and  was  led  by 
him  to  the  brougham,  which  was  driven 
off  rapidly  directly  we  had  taken  our 
seats. 

I    had   been    long    enough     at to 

know  the  various  roads  which  led  away 
from  it,  and  I  strained  every  faculty  to 
note  the  turnings,  and  to  discover  the 
route  we  took.  For  a  time  I  felt  cer- 
tain of  the  way — the  first  to  the  right, 
the  second  to  the  left,  again  to  the 
right,  and  we  were  on  the  main  road 
to  Oxford.  So  far  it  Avas  all  right.  But 
then,  suddenly,  the  brougham  stopped 
short,  turned  completely  round,  and  seemed 
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to  retrace  its  steps.  It  then  turned  again, 
and  yet  again,  and  once  more,  till  I 
gradually  grew  entirely  confused.  At 
length,  utterly  throAvn  out  of  my  bear- 
ings, I  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job,  and 
resigned  myself  to  be  taken  wherever  my 
conductor  pleased.  He,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  making  one  or  two  commonplace 
remarks,  maintained  a  dogged  silence, 
although  I  endeavoured  several  times  to 
lead  him   into  a  conversation. 

The  Avindow  of  the  brougham  was  down, 
and  the  sweet  odours  of  the  summer 
fields  were  wafted  in  as  we  rattled  alonor. 

o 

I  had  thrown  myself  as  far  back  in  the 
carriage  as  I  could,  objecting  to  being 
seen  with  a  bandage  over  my  eyes.  I 
smelt  the  new-mown  hay,  exhaling  per- 
fumes under  the  dewy  air,  and  at  times 
I  noted   the   fracfrance  of  crarden    flowers. 
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Sounds,  too,  fell  upon  my  other  untram- 
melled senses.  I  could  not  see,  but  I 
could  hear  the  creaking  wheels  of  the 
few  lumbering  and  homeward-bound  wag- 
gons we  met  upon  the  road ;  at  times 
rustic  voices,  raised  in  merriment  or 
altercation,  told  me  when  we  were  passing 
human  habitations.  To  these  sounds 
succeeded  at  length  the  distant  plash  of 
falling  waters.  The  air  which  met  my 
cheek  seemed  surcharged  with  moisture. 
We  were  evidently  approaching  the  river, 
an  idea  which  was  soon  strengthened 
by  the  increased  noise  of  the  rushing 
torrent,  probably  one  of  the  many  weirs 
aboundino-  on  the  backwaters  of  the 
Upper    Thames. 

Then  suddenly  the  brougham  stopped ; 
my  conductor  civilly  bade  me  alight,  and 
taking    me   by  the    arm   led   me   forward 
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on  foot.  The  ground  was  wet  and  spongy 
to  the  tread ;  as  we  moved  onward 
the  trailing  boughs  of  overhanging  trees 
brushed  across  us,  and  I  was  conscious 
that  we  were  traversnig  some  wooded  path 
by  the  river   side. 

"  One  moment,"  presently  said  my 
companion ;  "  I  will  bring  the  boat  close 
alongside." 

My  heart  sank  as  I  heard  the  gurgle 
of  the  water  and  the  plash  of  the  oar. 
Could  the  man  mean  mischief?  With 
bandaged  eyes  one's  nerves  are  not  of 
the  strongest ;  after  a  long  and  myste- 
rious journey  1  trembled  in  spite  of 
myself. 

"The  air  is  quite  chilly,"  said  my  con- 
ductor, "  you  are  shivering ;  but  in 
another  ^yq  minutes  your  journey  will  be 
at   an   end.     I   must  ask  you  to   step  into 
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this  boat — there,  place   your  foot   so,   the 
seat  is  behind  you  ;  thank  you." 

The  next  moment  the  boat  shot 
through  the  water  under  his  vio-orous 
stroke,  and  presently  I  felt  the  thud  of 
impact  against  another  floating  substance. 
I  was  now  asked  to  leave  the  boat  and 
ascend  the  short  stairs — to  make  one  long- 
step;  and  then  my  bandage  was  removed. 

I  found  myself  on  board  a  house-boat, 
one  of  those  river  yachts  of  modern 
contrivance  much  affected  by  artists  and 
lovers  of  quiet  nature  on  the  Thames. 
Towed  into  sequestered  nooks,  and  there 
moored,  these  floating  dwellings  afford  to 
their  inhabitants  all  the  delights  of  an 
independent  and  amphibious  existence. 
They  have  become  very  common  nowa- 
days, but  at  that  time  they  were  looked 
upon  as  a  novelty. 
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"  If  you  will  follow  me,  I  will  take 
you  to  your  patient,"  said  my  conductor, 
and  I  passed  through  the  outer  cabin, 
used  evidently  as  a  living-room,  to  a 
small  but  exquisitely  furnished  apartment. 
In  the  light  of  a  silver  swinging-lamp 
which  shed  a  soft  radiance  around,  I 
saw  luxuriously-cushioned  chairs,  damask 
hangings,  a  cabinet  or  sideboard  of  inlaid 
woods,  and  a  table  covered  with  a  snowy 
cloth  on  which  stood  some  sparkling 
crystal  and  handsome  plate.  The  inner 
cabin  Avas  fitted  up  as  a  bedroom,  even 
more  sumptuously  than  the  other. 

A  small  standing  bedstead,  an  uncom- 
mon article  of  furniture  afloat,  was  hung 
in  pale  amber  damask ;  the  miniature 
toilet  table,  with  its  appliances  in  ivory 
and  silver,  was  en  suite,  the  washstand 
was  of  ebony   and   gold,   and  so  was  the 
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tiny  table  which  stood  by  the  bedside, 
and  on  which  were  i  large  jewel-headed 
smelling-bottle,  a  large  china  bowl  full  of 
ice,  and  a  bunch  of  magnificent  hothouse 
grapes  upon  a  Sevres  plate. 

A  lady-like,  middle-aged  woman,  ap- 
parently the  nurse,  who  had  been  sitting 
by  the  bed,  rose  as  we  entered,  and  to 
an  anxious  inquiry  said,  her  patient  was 
doing  admirably.  Then,  turning  to  me, 
she  added,  "  The  doctor,  I  presume  ? 
You  are  in  plenty  of  time,  sir,  I 
think."  And  there  followed  between  us 
the  usual  colloquy  and  interchange  of 
question  and  answer,  customary  between 
doctor  and  nurse  when  dealing  with  a 
new  case. 

Meanwhile,  a  few  low  words  passed 
between  my  conductor  and  the  occupant 
of  the  bed.     They   were  scarcely  above   a 
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whisper,  but  I  overheard  that  they  were 
expressive  of  affection.  Then  I  was  left 
alone  with  patient  and  nurse. 

About  an  hour  short  of  dayhght  I  was 
released,  and  by  that  time  another  human 
being  had  been  added  to  the  mysterious 
inhabitants  of  the  house-boat,  and  I  con- 
gratulated the  gentleman  on  the  birth  of 
a  fine,  healthy  boy. 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  about 
the  child,  except,  perhaps,  to  the  sur- 
geon's eye.  Nature,  however,  in  one  of 
her  freaks,  had  set  her  mark  upon  the 
boy — a  mark  he  was  destined  to  carry  to 
his  grave.  On  his  left  breast  was  a 
ncevus,  or  stain  of  a  reddish  hue,  shaped 
exactly  like  a  pine-apple,  but  not  larger 
than  a  crown  piece. 

"She  is  doing  well,  you  are  sure  of 
that?"  asked  the  gentleman,  nervously. 
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"  Could  not  be  better,"  I  replied  ;  "  every- 
thing is  perfectly  satisfactory.  The 
nurse  is  experienced,  and  can  be  trusted 
now  for  all  that  is  needful.  It  will  not 
be  necessary  for  me  to  remain  longer." 

"You  are  sure  of  this?"  was  the 
anxious  interrogation. 

"  Perfectly  sure,"  was  my  answer ;  "in 
any  case  if  you  should  require  me  again, 
I  am  prepared  to  come  as  before." 

"  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you,  and 
will  not  detain  you  any  longer." 

I  was  about  to  walk  out  on  to  the 
deck,  with  a  view  to  leaving  the  house- 
boat, when  the  gentleman  said;  "Pardon 
me,  the  conditions  agreed  to  necessitate 
my  accompanying  you,  and  I  must  ban- 
dage your  eyes  once  more." 

The  proceedings  which  followed  were 
exactly     the      same     as      those      already 
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described.  We  found  the  brougham  pre- 
sumably where  we  had  left  it,  and  were 
soon  driven  at  a  sharp  pace  back  to  my 
home. 

I  let  myself  and  my  mysterious  com- 
panion into  the  house  with  the  latch- 
key, and  when  once  again  in  the  surgery, 
the  bandage  was  finally  removed  from 
my  eyes. 

"  You  have  earned  your  fee,  sir, 
honourably  and  fully,"  said  the  stranger, 
as  he  put  an  envelope  into  my  hand ; 
"  I  must  only  beg  now  that  you  will 
preserve  this  as  an  inviolable  secret  to 
the    end    of   your    days." 

He  then  shook  me  warmly  by  the 
hand,  and  left  the  house. 

The  broad  daylight  of  the  early  sum- 
mer   morning    had    given     me    a   clearer 

view    than   I   had   yet    had    of    his    face, 

K  2 
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and  I  could  not  help,  of  course,  making 
mental  note  of  it,  as  it  is  needless  to 
say  I  had  also  done  of  the  countenances 
of  the  only  other  two  persons  I  had 
seen    during    the    strange    expedition. 

The  brougham  drove  off  from  my 
door  as  soon  as  we  alighted,  and  the 
stranger  departed  on  foot,  probably  to 
pick  it  up  farther  down  the  road,  and 
thus  prevent  me  from  identifying  the 
"  turn-out."  I  had  no  suspicion  at  what 
part  of  the  river  the  house-boat  was 
moored,  for  I  had  arrived  in  the  dark, 
and  the  bandage  was  replaced  over  my 
eyes  ere  I  left  the  cabin,  the  window- 
blinds  of  which  were  closely  drawn. 
Beyond  the  faces,  therefore,  of  the  actors 
in  the  scene,  with  wdiom  I  had  come  in 
contact,  I  had  not  the  slightest  clue  to 
help    me    to    investigate    the   affair,    even 
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had  I  wished  to  do  so,  but  I  did  not.  It 
was  no  business  of  mine,  and  though 
calculated  to  excite  curiosity,  it  would 
not  have  been  honourable  to  pry  into 
the  secret. 

Honestly  therefore,  I  should  never  have 
taken  another  step  in  the  matter  had  not 
circumstances,  after  a  long  lapse  of  years, 
brought  it  vividly  to  my  memory.  For 
the  time  being,  I  was  only  too  content 
to  leave  things  as  they  were,  for  the 
envelope  I  held  in  my  hand  contained 
notes  for  a  hundred  and   fifty  pounds. 

Yes,  it  was  over  twenty  years  ere  any- 
thing like  a  solution  of  the  mysterious 
occurrence  just  recorded  presented  itself, 
and  not  until  I  was  well  established  as 
a  consulting  surgeon  in  London. 

The     struggle    for    practice    had    been 
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sharp,  but  I  had  won.     On  leaving , 

I  had  entered  upon  a  wider  arena,  and 
there  became  successful,  if  not  exactly 
renowned.  Enjoying  an  excellent  reputa- 
tion in  my  profession,  I  am,  as  you 
know,  sufficiently  prosperous  and  well-to- 
do.  Attached  to  one  of  the  principal 
hospitals,  like  many  of  my  professional 
brethren,  I  give  a  portion  of  my  time, 
with  all  my  skill,  to  the  contest  with 
disease    and    calamity,    which    is    for    ever 


g 


oinef  on  in  these  noble  institutions. 


"■b 


I  was  visiting  the  beds  in  my  charge, 
one  sultry  afternoon  in  June,  when  I 
heard  that  a  serious  accident  had  just 
been  brought  in.  A  porter,  at  a  neigh- 
bouring railway  terminus,  had  received 
some  terrible  injuries,  and  was  now 
lying  insensible  in  the  accident  ward 
awaiting   my  help. 
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Truly,  it  was  a  shocking  bad  business. 
There  was  a  compound  fracture  of  the 
riglit  upper  arm ;  the  right  side  was 
much  crushed,  three  ribs  were  broken, 
and  the  right  hip  was  severely  bruised. 
He  must  have  been  nipped  between  the 
buffers  of  two  trucks  when  in  the  act  of 
shunting  them,  but  I  did  not  pause  to 
inquire  what  had  been  the  exact  char- 
acter of  the  sad  mischance,  satisfied  as 
usual  rather  to  devote  all  my  energies 
to  the  sufferer  as  I  saw  him  on  the 
bed    before    me. 

A  long  and  careful  examination  of 
the  injured  parts  and  resetting  of 
the  arm  was  followed  by  the  applica- 
tion of  splints,  bandages,  etc.,  and  half- 
an-hour  elapsed  before  everything  was 
arranged  to  my  satisfaction.  Giving  a 
few   parting     instructions    to    the    house- 
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surgeon  and  the  nurse  especially  entrus- 
ted with  the  case,  I  was  about  to  go, 
when  my  attention  was  riveted  by  some- 
thing which  had  hitherto  escaped  me. 
The  patient's  shirt  lay  open,  and  there, 
upon  the  left  breast,  was  a  pine-apple 
shaped  nasvus,  such  as  I  had  only 
seen   once    in   my   life    before. 

In  a  moment,  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  that,  the  strangest  of 
all  my  professional  visits,  recurred  to 
me,  and  the  original  interest  and  curi- 
osity which  I  had  felt  about  it  revived 
with  extraordinary  clearness.  Was  it  to 
be  my  destiny  after  all,  whether  I 
would  or  not,  to  probe  the  mystery 
farther  ?  Could  it  be  possible  that  this 
was  the  same  child?  that  this  rough 
operative,  this  hard-handed  son  of  toil, 
half    killed    by    a    terrible    accident,     as 
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he  followed  his  laborious  callincr,  was 
the  boy  born  so  mysteriously  on  board 
the  house-boat,  of  parents  so  obviously 
wealthy,    and    of  good    position? 

I  was  fairly  puzzled  at  first,  then  I 
was  for  dismissine^  the  matter  altoo^ether 
from  my  thoughts.  It  was  a  mere 
coincidence,  nothing  more.  Why  should 
a  baby  born  on  board  a  house-boat 
have  a  monopoly  of  a  pine-apple  nrevus 
as  its  birth  mark  ?  Preposterous !  I  left 
the  hospital,  laughing  at  myself  for  my 
romantic    folly. 

Still  the  idea  clung  to  me,  and  the 
more  I  thought  about  it  the  more  I  felt 
convinced  that  this  was  no  mere  coinci- 
dence, whilst  an  irresistible  desire  pos- 
sessed me  to,  at  least,  find  out  some- 
thing about  this  young   man. 

For    days    and    weeks    I    attended    the 
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case,  and  was  much  interested  in  it,  no 
less  surgically,  than  because  the  young 
fellow  was  so  patient,  and  yet  so  cheery 
under  his  great  trial.  It  quite  did  me 
good  to  hear  how  hopefully  he  spoke, 
how  cheerfully  he  sought,  by  every 
means  possible,  to  make  light  of  his 
accident,  and  to  reduce  the  anxiety  of 
his  old  father,  who  came  daily  to  see 
him. 

A  quaint,  wizened-visaged  old  man 
was  this ;  small  in  frame,  yet  with  mon- 
strous feet  and  hands,  and  a  pear-sha- 
ped head  covered  with  a  thick  thatch 
of  reddish-grey  hair  ;  a  pair  of  shifty 
ferret-like  eyes  set  deep  in  his  head, 
and  far  too  close  together,  did  not  tend 
to  lessen  his  unprepossessing  appearance. 
The  contrast,  indeed,  between  father  and 
son,    was   very    strongly    marked.     If  my 
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profession  had  taught  me  anything  about 
such  matters,  it  had  taught  me  to  mis- 
doubt the  possibility  of  the  relationship 
here.  There  was  not  one  single  element 
of  consanguinity  visibly  existing  between 
these  two.  This  little  old  man  was  no 
more  the  father  of  my  patient  than  he 
was  my  father.  This  conclusion,  arrived 
at  after  long  and  close  observation, 
strengthened  my  conviction  that  I  had 
come  upon  the  track  of  some  dubious 
business  after  all,  and  strengthened  also 
my   determination    to  investigate   it. 

I  laid  myself  open  for  an  opportunity 
to  begin,  and  it   soon   offered. 

"My  son's  a-doin'  pretty  well,  ain't  he, 
sir  ?"  asked  the  old  man,  one  day  when 
I  met  him  gomg  up  to,  just  as  I  was 
leaving,  the  patient. 

"  Oh  dear,  yes,"  I  replied :    "  he  will  be 
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about  again  in  another  month ;  but  it  will 
be  a  long  time  before  he  will  be  fit  for 
any  work — at  least,  such  work  as  he  has 
been  doing,  he  can  never  do  that  again. 
But  just  step  in  here,"  I  continued  to  the 
old  man,  leading  the  way  into  an  ante- 
room. "I  Avant  to  ask  you  whether  it 
will  not  be  possible  for  him  to  find  some 
lighter  occupation  for  the  future?  He 
could  never  have  been  quite  up  to  the 
mark  as  a  railway  porter ;  he  is  not  built 
for  it.  His  long  taper  fingers  and  light 
agile-looking  frame  suggest  the  breed  of 
the  race-horse  rather  than  the  cart-horse, 
and  they  don't  use  race-horses  to  drag 
railway  trucks.  What  is  your  OAvn 
trade?" 

"I  am  a  shoemaker,  sir,"  was  the 
answer. 

"  Ah !       Well   now,   why    did   not    you 
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bring  liim  up  to  that?  Such  work  would 
have  suited  him  much  better,"  I  said. 

The  old  fellow  shuffled,  his  shifty  eyes 
became  very  restless,  and  he  made  no 
answer. 

"  Is  it  too  late  for  him  to  turn  shoe- 
maker now?"  I  asked,  after  a  moment's 
pause. 

"No.  I  don't  know  as  it  is,  sir,  if  he 
would  be  willing  for  me  to  learn  him  the 
trade :  but  I  don't  think  he'd  take  to  it 
like." 

"What  is  his  exact  age?"  I  said. 

"Well,  I  can't  rightly  tell,  sir,  my 
memory's  so  bad." 

"Is  his  mother  living?  Doesn't  she 
know?"  I  inquired. 

"  She's  dead,"  said  the  man,  getting 
more  and  more  uneasy  in  his  manner. 

"  How  long  ago  ?" 
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"Well,  you  see,  sir,  I  don't  rightly 
remember ;  as  I  says,  my  memory 's  so 
bad." 

"  Yes,  perhaps ;  but  you  can  remember 
if  she  has  been  dead  five,  ten,  or  twenty 
years." 

"'No,  I  can't,"  he  said  sulkily,  after  a 
pause  ;  "  maybe  it's  ten." 

Every  moment  I  became  more  and 
more  convinced  that  I  was  right — this  was 
not  the  young  fellow's  father ;  and  seeing 
that  he  was  not  inclined  to  be  communi- 
cative, I  was  a  little  at  a  loss  how  to 
proceed  without  arousing  the  old  man's 
suspicions.  Indeed,  he  was  evidently  on 
his  guard  already;  so,  for  the  present,  I 
settled  that  I  Avould  transfer  my  inquiries 
to  the  patient,  and  try  what  his  recollec- 
tions of  his  early  days  were.  Therefore, 
I   concluded    the    interview    with    a    few 
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more  commonplace  suggestions  for  the 
young  man's  future,  and  the  next  day 
started  upon  the  same  tack  by  his  own 
bedside. 

"How  came  it,"  I  said,  "that  you  ever 
took   to   a  railway  porter's  work?" 

"It  w^as  along  of  my  doing  odd  jobs 
for  the  station  master  when  I  was  a  boy 

at ,"  and  he  named  a  railway  station 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Upper 
Thames. 

"Were  you  born  there?" 

"  I  beheve  so,  sir,  thereabouts  ;  father 
kept   a   lock-house." 

"And  you  went  to  school  in  that 
place  ?  "   I   suggested. 

"  Yes,    sir,   not    far    off,     at ,"    and 

he  named  a  town  also  in  the  same 
district;  "but  I  never  had  any  schooling 
after   I  was  between  eight   and   nine." 
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My  suspicions  were  absolutely  con- 
firmed, and  the  locality  being  identical 
with  that  in  which  I  had  formerly  been 
in  practice  was  a  very  significant  coinci- 
dence indeed. 

"  Lost  your  mother  when  quite  young, 
I  suppose  ? "   I   said  presently. 

"  I  believe  so,  sir.  I  never  knew  her 
anyhow." 

"  Ah,  that  was  sad,"  I  remarked  in- 
differently ;    "  who    brought    you    up  ?  " 

"  My  aunt,  sir — father's    sister." 

"Is    she   living?" 

"  Oh   yes ;   hale    and   hearty." 

"What?    down  at " 

"  No,  up  here  in  London  now,  sir ; 
lives   with    my   father." 

"  She   knew  your  mother  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  so,  sir.  Oh  yes,  of  course ; 
but    she    has     not     often     spoken    about 
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her,     and    I've    never     paid    much    heed 
when  she  has." 

"  I  should  like  to  have  a  little  talk 
with  her  some  day,"  I  said.  "  I  should 
like  to  ask  her  if  your  mother  had  any 
mark  about  her  similar  to  that  which 
you  bear  on    your   chest." 

"  Ah,  that's  a  funny  thing,  isn't  it,, 
sir  ?  "    he    interposed. 

"  Yes,"  I  replied ;  "  but  it  interests 
me  from  a  medical  point  of  view.  Give 
me   your    aunt's   address." 

He  did  so,  and  I  determined  to  pay 
her  a  visit,  when  I  was  sure  her 
brother  would  be  away.  Meanwhile  I 
continued : 

"  Well,  you'll  have  to  give  up  railway 
portering   now." 

"I  suppose  I  shall,"  he  said.  "I 
shall  hardly  know  what  to  be    up    to." 

VOL.    III.  L 
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"  I  am  afraid  you  won't  be  fit  for 
much  ;  would  you  like  to  go  into  ser- 
vice ? — domestic  service,  I  mean — that 
would   suit   you." 

The  young  man  jumped  at  the 
idea. 

"  Well,  if  you  can  give  me  any  re- 
ferences besides  the  railway  company — 
your  schoolmaster,  or  anyone  near  your 
old  home — I  mean  that  I  coidd  write 
to, — I  might  take  you  myself  on  trial  if 
all  proved  satisfactory.  To  be  my  man- 
servant, in  fact  ;  to  open  the  door  to 
my  patients,  and  so  on.  I  sliall  want 
one  shortly." 

He  acquiesced  gladly  and  gratefully, 
and  gave  me  the  address  of  the  clergy- 
man of  the  parish  he  had  named  on  the 
Upper    Thames. 
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I  took  an  early  opportunity  of  driving 
up  to  the  northern  suburb  where  dwelt 
my  patient's  aunt,  as  he  called  her.  I 
found  her  the  very  counterpart  of  her 
brother  in  petticoats.  She  resented  my 
inquiries,  and  behaved  with  the  same  dis- 
play of  suspicion  as  the  old  man  had 
done.  These  people,  I  felt  morally  sure, 
were  in  the  secret  of  the  young  fellow's 
birth ;  or,  if  not  absolutely  that,  they 
were  aware  of  some  underhand  dealing 
in  the  case,  and  were  afraid  of  getting 
into  trouble  by  letting  out  anything  that 
they  might  know.  They  appeared  to  be 
living  in  great  penury,  the  shoemaker's 
shop,  or  rather  cobbler's  stall,  with  a 
little  back  parlour,  at  the  farther  end  of 
which  were  two  truckle  beds,  constituted 
their  entire  abode.  These  quarters  were 
situated    all    but    in    a    cellar,  the  house 

L    2 
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above  which  stood  in  the  slummiest  part 
of  a  very  poor  neighbourhood.  It  was 
a  most  miserable  dwelhng,  and  as  I  could 
get  nothing  out  of  the  old  woman  who 
was  minding  the  place,  I  was  glad  to 
escape  from  it.  My  curiosity  however 
grew  keener  and  keener  as  these  little 
points  were  developed,  and  Avhether  justi- 
fiably or  not,  I  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  constitute  myself  the 
righter  of  this  wrong,  for  that  wrong 
existed  somewhere  was  no  longer  to  be 
doubted. 

For  the  present  I  did  not  see  my  way 
mucli  farther  in  the  business,  and  of 
course  I  had  but  little  time  to  think 
about  it.  Fate,  however,  ordained  that 
I  should  be  by  no  means  allowed  to 
forget   it. 

No   longer   in   general   practice,    it   was 
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but  rarely  now  that  I  came  in  contact 
with  that  class  of  case  out  of  which  my 
chief  income  was  formerly  derived.  But 
it  so  happened  that  just  at  this  period 
I  was  called  in,  in  consultation  upon  the 
old  famihar  ground,  and  for  the  second 
time  in  my  life  I  assisted  to  bring  into 
the  world  a  young  gentleman  stamped 
with  a  nD3vus.  I  chanced  to  remark 
this  fact  to  my  medical  friend  in  the 
presence  of  the  nurse,  an  elderly  woman, 
whose  face  seemed  familiar  to  me. 
Hereupon  she  likewise  remarked  it  was 
only  the  second  instance  slie  had  known 
of  the  kind.  On  this  I  looked  at  her 
more  closely,  and  then,  all  of  a  sudden, 
and  with  a  certainty  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  doubt,  I  knew  that  our 
mutual  experience  dated  from  the  same 
case.      She    was    the    same    person    who 
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had  been  my  assistant  on  board  tliat 
liouse-boat  twenty  years  before.  At  last, 
then,  I  had  got  hold  of  a  clue  in  the 
very  nick  of  time,  and  filled  as  I  was 
with  the  idea,  you  may  be  sure  I  did 
not  mean  to  lose  it  again.  Before  I 
left  the  house  I  whisjoered  a  word  to 
the  nurse  privately,  which  startled  her  so, 
that  any  doubt  I  might  have  had  about 
her   identity  was  instantly  swept  away. 

"That  other  nasvus  you  referred  to," 
I  said,  "  was  in  the  shape  of  a  pine- 
apple, was  it  not  ? "  and  I  saw  that 
when  I  had  thus  refreshed  her  memory 
she   recoo^nised  me. 

Not  to  dwell  upon  the  preliminary 
steps  by  wliich  I  brought  about  a  private 
interview  with  this  person,  I  will  come 
to    its   result. 
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"  Xow,  Mrs. ,*'  I  said  to  her  good- 
naturedly,  when  we  were  alone  in  my 
consulting  room,  "we  won't  beat  about 
the  bush ;  you  confess  you  remember 
me,    and   I    do    you,    perfectly." 

"But  surely,  sir,"  she  interrupted, 
"  you  haye  no  idea  of  making  any  use 
of  the  professional  secret  we  were  then 
concerned   with  ?  " 

"Xone,''  I  replied,  "but  that  of  seeing 
justice    done." 

"Justice  done?"  she  exclaimed;  "I 
don't    understand." 

"  Well,  then,"  I  answered,  "  do  you 
think  it  just  or  right,  that  a  child  born 
under  those  circumstances  with  which  you 
and  I  are  acquainted,  should  at  this 
moment  be  in  my  seryice  as  footman  ?  " 

"  I  really  don't  understand,"  she  re- 
peated. 
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"  Then,"  said  I,  "  perhaps  you  will  when 

I   tell    you     that    the     young     man     w^ho 

opened   the  door  to  you,  and  showed  you 

into    this   room — my    servant,    in   fact — is 

Tione  other  than  the  youngster  whom  you 

.and  I  helped    into    the    world,    and   who 

was  stamped   with   that   remarkable   pine- 

.  apple  ngevus. 

•*"  Impossible  !  "  she  cried. 

'*'  It  is  a  fact,"  I  went  on ;  and  I  told 
her  how  I  liad  come  upon  it ;  and  again 
asked  her  if  she  thought  the  matter 
should  be  allowed  to  rest  as  it  w^as.  In 
recounting  the  first  part  of  my  story,  I 
think  I  referred  to  this  person  as  a  lady- 
like pre]30ssessing  woman.  She  was  so 
still,  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  very  very 
superior,  even  to  the  ordinary  run  of  the 
best  of  her  class.  She  was  above  sixty 
years  of  age  now,  perhaps,  but  as  upright 
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and  elastic  in  step  as  wlien  I  first  met 
her.  She  began  to  pace  the  room  in 
great  agitation,  and  after  a  while  I 
said : 

"  Xow  see  here  :  I  don't  ask  you  to 
tell  me  what  you  know  of  those  people 
on  board  the  house-boat  if  we  can  arrange 
matters  without  your  doing  so.  But  it 
is  perfectly  clear  that  that  young  fellow 
ought  not  to  be  in  the  position  he  now 
is.  He  has  been  almost  killed,  and  will 
never  be  fit  for  work  a^ain.  He  is  not 
even  equal  to  what  he  is  doing  now ; 
I  have  only  taken  him  on  for  a  purpose, 
and  looking  at  the  position  his  parents 
occupied,  he  ought  to  be  provided  for." 

She  held  up  her  hand  to  stop  me. 

"They  were  not  his  parents,"  she  said. 

"  \Yell,  one  of  them  was,  at  any  rate," 
I  exclaimed,  smiling. 
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"Ah    yes,    but    the   gentleman  was   not 
the   father !  " 

"No? — you   surprise  me;  did  he   know 
he  was   not  ? '' 

"  Yes,    perfectly ;    but    oh,    it  is   a  most 
painful   terrible     story ! "     exclaimed   Mrs. 

.     "  I   only   learnt   it  from   the    poor 

lady's  ■  own  lips,  for  I  was  engaged  and 
taken  to  the  house-boat  with  the  same 
secrecy  as  you  were,  sir,  and  but  for  the 
poor  lady  herself,  as  I  say,  I  should 
never  have  known  more  than  you  did." 

"  And  the  lady  ?  "  I  enquired. 

"  She  has  been  dead  many  years." 

"  And  the  gentleman  ?  "  I   added. 

"  He   also,  nearly  as  long  ago." 

"  Ah  !  then  that  may  account  for  my 
never  having  seen  him  about  London, 
as  I  have  often  thought  I  might  do;  I 
mean   in    the    streets.     I  should  not   have 
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foro^otten  his  face.  However,  I  was  ixoino: 
to  say,  as  lie  was  not  the  father,  his 
death  does  not  so  much  signify  for  my 
purpose.  The  father  is  the  man  I  should 
like  to  get  at." 

"That  will  be  very  difficult,"  she 
answered ;  "I  don't  know  who  he  is  ; 
no  one  will   ever   know,  probably." 

"  When  did  you  last  see  the  child, 
and  what  have  you  supposed  had  be- 
come  of   him  ?  " 

"  I  last  saw  him  about  a  month  after 
you  did,  sir  ;  and  I  supposed  that  uj)  to 
the  time  of  his  death  the  uncle  would 
have  taken  care  of  the  boy.  After  that 
— well  I  don't  know  that  I  have  thouHit 
much   about   it." 

"The    uncle?"  I    repeated,    for   I    was 
growing    sorely     puzzled    by     this     time 
"  who   was   his    uncle  ?  " 
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"Why,   the  gentleman — Lord But 

there,  I  need  not  tell  you  the  name ;  if 
I  tell  you  all  I  know,  short  of  that,  it 
will  be  sufficient,  and  perhaps  it  will  be 
better  that  I  should  do  so — though  I 
promised  I  would  never  betray  that  poor 
lady's  confidence.  Yet,  could  she  know 
how  her  boy  is  wronged,  and  how  per- 
haps a  word  from  me  may  help  to  set 
him  right — or,  as  you  say,  sir,  to  see 
justice  done  him  —  she  —  she  —  the  poor 
lady,  his  mother,  will  forgive  me,  I  know.' 

"  Yes — well,"  said  I,  "  I  think  you  had 
better  tell  me  all  you  know,  for,  I  tell 
you  honestly,  I  don't  mean  to  leave  things 
as  they  are  with  regard  to  the  poor  young 
fellow  himself;  and,  in  the  end,  it  may 
save  an  expose  if  you  are   candid." 

Then  she  spoke  out  to  the  following 
effect : 
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"  While  I  was  nursino;  the  laclv  she 
grew  very  doAvnhearted  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  and  thousrht  she  was  oroino- 
to  die — said  she  wished  to  die.  I  used 
to  try  and  cheer  her  by  speaking  of  the 
dehght  her  boy  would  be  to  his  father 
and  mother  by-and-by  ;  for,  of  course,  at 
first  I  thought  the  gentleman  on  board 
the  house-boat  was  the  father,  as  you  did, 
sir.  This  seemed  only  to  make  her  worse ; 
and  one  evening,  when  the  gentleman  was 
away  and  we  were  alone  on  board  that 
boat — a  feehng  very  solitary  to  both  of 
us,  for  we  were  in  a  very  lonely  part  of 
the  river  on  a  broad  backwater  near  a 
weir,  half-a-mile  away  even  from  a  lock- 
house — that  evening,  I  say,  she  told  me 
her  secret — how  she  had  been  betrayed ; 
how  she  was  not  married  ;  how  she  was 
of    noble    birth,    and  how   ruin,    degrada- 
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tion,  and  disgrace  were  staring  her  in  the 
face  ;  how  her  brother,  her  only  brother, 
the  heir  to  her  father's  title,  had  dis- 
covered her  situation,  and  determined  to 
rescue  her  at  all  costs,  and,  if  possible, 
save  her  reputation.  The  house-boat  was 
his,  and  it  was  her  brother  whom  you 
and  I  saw,  sir.  He  contrived  to  get  his 
sister  away,  and  brought  her  through 
her  trouble  on  board  the  boat  in  the 
way  which  you  and  I  know,  and  un- 
known to  anybody  else.  The  boy  was 
put  out  to  nurse,  and  the  lady  went  back 
to  her  parents,  her  friends,  and  the  world, 
with  a  perfectly  untarnished  reputation  ; 
but  I  believe  she  never  held  her  head 
up  again.  Of  course  I  learned  her  name, 
and  that  of  her  family ;  and  within  a 
year  I  saw  her  death  in  the  The  Times 
newspaper.      She    was   then    only   twenty- 
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one.  Ah,  sir,"  continued  the  nurse,  "  I 
have  seen  many  strange  and  painful  cases 
in  my  time — cases  of  which  the  world 
has  not  the  slightest  conception  as  it 
moves  to  and  fro  with  all  its  gaiety  and 
finery — but  this  is  the  most  painful  and 
strange  I  have  ever  encountered ;  and 
now  the  coincidence  of  my  meeting  you 
again  makes  it  stranger  still.  Poor  boy 
— poor  young  fellow!  To  think  of  his 
being  in  your  house  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, maimed  and  crippled,  it  is  very 
wonderful,  very."  And  the  good  woman 
put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  and 
was  sincerely  affected,  for  she  seemed  to 
have  a  tender  heart  and  kindly  feelings, 
which  are  assuredly  the  mainspring  of  all 
good  manners. 

'•Yes,    it   is    an    extraordinary    case,    I 
admit,"  said  I,   after   a  pause.     "  But  now 
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tell  me  what  was  done  with  the  child, 
that  we  may  ascertain  how  it  comes 
about  that  he  was  not  better  provided  for." 
"  The  child,  sir,  as  I  said,"  she  pro- 
ceeded, "  was  put  out  to  nurse,  I  suppose, 
and,  althouo'h  I  was  not  aware  of  it  at 
the  time,  there  is  no  doubt  that  under 
the  circumstances  it  was  necessary  that 
the  mother,  unmarried  as  she  was,  should 
never  see  it  again — at  any  rate  not  for 
many  years.  Poor  little  darling  !  it  and  she, 
as  usual,  had  to  suffer  for  the  father's 
wickedness,  whoever  he  was.  He  goes 
scot-free  maybe,  is  respected,  and  a  so- 
called  respectable  man  with  a  wife  and 
children,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  And  yet 
his  poor  victim's  death  lies  at  his  door, 
for  I  have  little  doubt  it  was  the  sorrow 
and  suffering  at  the  separation  from  her 
babe  which  accelerated  her  end." 
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"  I  wish  we  could  find  him  out,"  I 
remarked. 

"  I  wish  we  could,  sir,  but  that,  you  see, 
is  impossible.  I  have  no  clue ;  the  lady 
gave  me  none." 

"  No  ?  then  it  is  hopeless,"  I  agreed ; 
"  but  tell  me,  who  were  the  people  that 
took  charge  of  the  child  ?  " 

"  That  I  don't  know,  sir,  either  ;  every- 
thing was  managed  so  secretly  by  his 
lordship.  He  cared  for  nothing  but  saving 
his  sister's  reputation ;  he  did  not  care 
who  or  what  he  sacrificed  for  that.  The 
child  was  taken  away  at  night  by  its 
uncle  out  of  the  cot,  and  given — ^well,  I 
don't  know  to  whom.  I  heard  a  boat 
alongside  the  house-boat,  and  I  heard  it 
row  away,  but  I  never  saw  the  poor  babe 
again.  The  mother  became  quite  con- 
valescent.     I    was   handsomely    paid,    and 
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taken  away  as  I  had  been  brought,  blind- 
folded, under  the  charge  of  the  gentle- 
man himself,  exactly  as  you  were,  sir; 
and  according  to  the  agreement  I  was  in- 
duced to  make.  I  was  younger  and  less 
experienced  in  those  days,  and  wanted 
money,  but  had  I  known  what  I  do  now, 
nothing  would  ever  have  induced  me  to 
fall  in  with  such  a  doubtful  cruel  plot." 

"  And  the  brother,"  I  asked,  "  the  gentle- 
man— his  lordship,  as  you  say — he  is  dead 
too,  do  I  understand  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  saw  his  death  in  the  paper,  not 
many  years  after  his  sister's ;  he  was 
unmarried,  I  believe,  and  his  father's  title, 
which  he  had  inherited,  had  passed  to 
another  branch  of  the  family." 

"  Ah  !  I  see,  and  so  the  secret  is  abso- 
lutely a  professional  one ;  the  chances  are, 
that  there  is  not  a  soul   living  who  knows 
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a  word  about  it,  except  you  and  me,  for 
of  course  the  people  who  had  charge  of 
the  child  were  not  likely  to  have  been 
let  into  it.  Still  they  know  something,  I 
am  confident  of  that.  They  have  not 
acted  up  to  their  bargain,  whatever  it 
was,  and  have  not  behaved  honestly  or 
expended  on  the  poor  boy  the  provision 
that  was  doubtless  made  for  him.  The 
death  of  the  chief  mover  in  the  business — 
this  gentleman — which  they  probably  knew 
of,  relieved  them  from  their  responsi- 
bility, as  they,  with  their  low  code  of 
morahty,  assume.  Had  he  lived,  we  may 
hope  that  he  would  have  taken  care  to 
see  something  like  justice  done  to  his 
nephew,   illegitimate  though  he  was." 

"Yes,  we  must  hope  so,"  she  added. 

Then  I  told  my  friend  the  nurse  what 
I   knew    about  the    queer    old    man    who 
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called  himself  the  lad's  father,  and  my 
experience  of  him  and  his  sister,  and 
also  what  I  had  learned  about  them  from 
my  patient  since  he  had  been  in  my  house. 

How  to  bring  this  precious  pair  to 
book    was    the    difficulty.       Could    it    be 

done,    in  fact  ?     I  agreed  with  Mrs. 

that  it  would  be  worth  while  making  one 
effort,   perhaps. 

"  It  just  occurs  to  me,"  I  said,  "  was 
there  no  one  else  ever  on  board  the 
boat,  but  you  three?  how  did  you  get 
your  cooking,   etc.,   done?" 

"  No  one  else  ever  slept  on  board  the 
boat,  or  ever  entered  our  cabin.  I  agreed 
originally  to  make  myself  generally  useful 
in  all  respects,  but  a  woman  used  to 
come  on  board  for  an  hour  or  two  daily 
to  cook  in  the  little  galley  as  I  think  it 
was  called.     She  was  supposed  to  be   the 
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wife  of  the  man  at  the  lock-house  half- 
a-mile  off.  She  never  saw  anyone  but 
the  gentleman  and  me  occasionally,  and 
need  not  necessarily  have  known  that 
there  was  anyone  else  on  board,  what- 
ever she  might  have  suspected.  It  was 
a  point,  of  course,  to  keep  everything 
as  secret  as  possible,  I  had  understood 
this    and    agreed    to    it." 

"  Should  you  be  able  to  recognise  that 
woman  again,  if  you  saw  her,  do  you 
think?"    I    demanded. 

"  I  can  hardly  think  so,"  was  the 
answer,    "  it   is    so    long    ago." 

"  Still,    we    will    try,    Mrs. ;    you 

shall  come  with  me  up  to  these  people's 
abode,  and  it  may  be  that  the  old 
woman  will  turn  out  to  be  your  cook, 
and  that  the  child  was  handed  over  to 
her   tender    mercies.      Meanwhile,   I   tliink 
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you  111  list  confide  to  me  the  name  of  his 
lordship  —  the  family  name  —  for  this 
reason :  I  will  examine  his  will  at  Doctors' 
Commons,  and  see  if,  by  its  terms,  it 
Avill  give  me  any  clue  as  to  whether 
or  not  he  made  any  provision  for  this 
luckless  waif." 

She  saw  the  force  of  my  reason,  and 
did  as  I  requested.  That  afternoon  I 
paid  a  visit  to  Doctors'  Commons,  and 
found  that,  by  a  codicil,  two  thousand 
pounds  had  been  invested  in  the  names 
of   certain  trustees    (a  firm    of    solicitors), 

for  the  benefit  of  a  certain  Thomas , 

the  very  man,  the  reputed  father  of  my 
patient  and  servant !  The  interest  was 
to  be  paid  to  him  half-yearly,  until  his 
son  Thomas  should  be  of  age,  when  the 
two  thousand  pounds  were  to  become 
wholly    and    solely  his.      This   was    nearly 
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all  I  wanted.  I  saw  the  state  of  the  case 
at  a  glance,  much  as  I  had  suspected. 
Of  course  this  old  vagabond  had  been 
in  receipt  annually  of  something  like  a 
hundred  pounds,  which,  after  his  lord- 
ship's death,  and  when  he  was  thus 
relieved  from  any  surveillance,  he  had 
probably  hoarded,  instead  of  expending 
for  the  benefit  of  the  boy.  The  testator 
had  been  dead  twelve  years,  hence,  in  all 
likelihood,  the  old  cobbler  had  accumu- 
lated hard  upon  twelve  hundred  pounds. 
The  young  man  was  not  yet  quite  of 
age.  In  another  few  months  he  at  least 
could  claim  his  two  thousand  pounds 
principal.  He  ha,d  only  to  be  prompted 
to  establish  his  claim,  and  so  far  lie 
would  come  by  his  own.  Whether  it 
was  the  cobbler's  intention  to  give  him 
this     prompting     when     the     time    came, 
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vsupposing  him  to  know  the  terms  of  the 
will,  one  could  not  say,  but  it  did  not 
seem  likely.  In  all  probability  he  would 
try  some  hanky-panky  game  to  possess 
himself  of  it,  and  the  loose  provisions 
of  the  will  might  enable  him  to  do  so 
easily ;  to  wit,  he  had  only  to  make  it 
appear  that  his  son  was  dead,  and  the 
money  might  come  to  him  as  next  of 
kin.  This  was  but  speculation,  however, 
and  since  I  intended  now  to  put  my 
poor  patient  up  to  his  rights,  it  was 
not  worth  while  pursuing  it  further. 
Whether  again  it  would  be  possible  to 
make  Crispin  disgorge  any  or  all  of  the 
accumulated  interest,  supposing  it  had 
been  accumulated  as  I  suspected,  was 
another  question.  We  would  see  what 
could  be  done,  however,  by  a  little 
wholesome  intimidation.     Now  that  I  was 
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in  possession  of  these  facts  my  hand 
was  so  strong  that  I  did  not  expect 
to  have  much  difficulty  in  playing  my 
cards,   especially    if,    by   good    luck,    Mrs. 

,     the      nurse,    should     recognise     in 

the  old  sister  the  woman  who  had  acted 
as  cook  and  help  on  board  the  house- 
boat 

Happily  she  did  recognise  her  on  the 
instant  of  our  arrival  at  her  mean  and 
sordid  dwelling ;  and,  to  her  infinite 
discomfiture,     the     old     woman     instantly 

recognised    Mrs. .       Seeing    tliis,    I 

plunged  in  medias  res,  cutting  short  the 
whining  and  fulsome  torrent  of  thanks 
with  which  she  and  her  brother,  who 
Avas  at  home,  began  to  overwhelm  me  for 
having  "  so  kindly  provided  a  situation 
for  their  poor  boy."  This  gave  me  my 
cue,    and   I   said : — 
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"  There  is  no  need  for  you  to  thank 
me.  What  I  have  done  is  only  just  for 
the  time  being,  because  you  know  as 
well  as  I  do  that  if  your  '  poor  boy,'  as 
you  call  him,  had  his  rights,  he  would 
be  independent   of  help." 

The  shifty,  shuffling,  cringing  old  paii" 
grew  very  uncomfortable  at  this.  Their 
behaviour  convinced  me  I  was  on  the 
right  track.     I   continued  : — 

"  Now,  Thomas,  you  know  as  well  as 
I  do  that  this  young  fellow  is  no  more 
your  son  than  he  is  mine.  Whether  you 
know  whose  son  he  really  is,  I  cannot 
say,  but  that  is  of  no  consequence.  You 
also  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  nearly 
ever  since  you  took  charge  of  him  you 
have  been  receiving  something  like  a 
hundred  a  year  for  you  to  provide  for 
him,   and  that  with  this   money   you  were 
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to  educate  and  bring  him  up  in  comfort 
and   respectability." 

"  And  we  have  brought  him  up  very 
respectable,"  broke  in  the  couple  in 
chorus. 

''  You  have  done  nothing  of  the  kind," 
I  went  on.  Such  respectability  as  he  was 
in  until  he  met  witli  his  accident  was 
due  to  himself,  as  you  are  well  aware; 
for  you  know  that  when  his  benefactor 
died  you  took  him  away  from  school, 
and  have  scarcely  spent  a  penny  on  him 
ever  since.  You  allowed  him  to  go  about 
like  a  ragamuffin,  and  earn  what  he  could 
by  helping  the  station-master  at un- 
til, gradually,  by  his  own  exertions  he 
managed  to  make  himself  respected  as  a 
common  railway  porter,  a  post  for  which 
he  was  utterly  unfitted.  You  see  I  am 
acquainted    with    all     the     circumstances ; 
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and  I  am  now  going  to  make  you  give 
an  account  of  what  you  have  done  with 
every  penny  of  the  money  you  have  re- 
ceived for  his  maintenance.  I  don't  wish 
to  be  hard  upon  you,  because,  it  would 
seem,  you  have  never  been  positively 
unkind  to  him — you  have  simply  and 
entirely  neglected  him,  and  you  have  not 
hesitated  to  make  him  partly  support  you 
out  of  his  paltry  and  hard-earned  wages, 
while  at  the  same  time,  as  I  have  said, 
you  were  getting  a  hundred  a  year  to 
support  him.  The  time  has  now  come 
when  there  must  be  an  end  to  this  ;  so 
tell  me  what  you  have  done  with  the 
money.  Make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  both 
of  you,  or  I'll  bring  the  law  down  upon 
you    in    no    time." 

The   scare   was  complete.     My  plan  had 
answered  fully.     I    will    not    prolong    the 
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story  by  attempting  to  describe  the  faint 
show  of  fight  Crispin  and  his  sister  made 
of    it.     A     little     bluster     was     at     first 

adopted,    but  I    and    Mrs. together 

were  too  much  for  them.  They  really 
did  not  know  as  much  as  we  did,  being 
entu^ely  ignorant  of  everything  but  the 
simple  fact  that  the  gentleman  to  whom 
the  house-boat  had  belonged,  and  whose 
child  they  supposed  the  boy  to  be,  had 
provided  them  money  to  keep  him.  The 
main  point  of  my  story  is,  that  after  a 
little  circumlocution  and  fencing,  I  made 
them  hand  over  to  me,  then  and  there, 
above  a  thousand  pounds  in  notes  and 
gold,  which  the  old  misers  had  secreted 
in  various  receptacles  in  different  paits 
of  their    abode. 

Thus  I  drew    their    teeth    one  by  one, 
as    I    may  express   it,   my   simple   forceps 
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being  intimidation.  Altogether  it  was  a 
fine  scene,  well  Avorth  elaborating,  were 
I  a  novelist  instead  of  a  medical  man. 
But  here  is  the  end  of  my  professional 
secret.  I  should  add,  however,  that  I 
have  never  told  the  young  fellow  what 
his  parentage  was ;  I  thought  it  better 
not.  He  is  of  an  affectionate,  simple, 
trusting  nature  ;  and,  despite  their 
unworthiness,  he  was  sincerely  fond  of 
the  miserable  old  couple,  and  so  I 
allowed  his  behef  in  his  relationship  to 
them  to  remain  undisturbed.  I  accounted 
to  him  for  his  accession  to  (Comparative 
wealth  by  teiling  him  only  half  the  truth." 
"  A  certain  rich  gentleman,"  I  said, 
"  who  desired  to  remain  unknown,  and 
who  was  now  dead,  had  provided  for 
him  on  account  of  his  inability  hence- 
forth   to    do    any  hard    work." 
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Having  carried  my  point  with  the  old 
cobbler  and  his  sister,  I  made  them  also 
fall  into  this  my  plan,  and  showing 
them  that  they  would,  in  all  probability 
reap  considerable  benefit  still,  from  their 
so-called  son's  prosperity,  I  made  them 
promise   to    keep    the  secret. 

"  Divulge  it,"  I  said  to  them,  "  and 
when  he  knoAvs  how  you  have  defrauded 
him,  and  that  you  are  not  related  to 
him,  the  chances  are  that  you  will  never 
see   the    colour   of  his  money  again." 

This  argument  was  conclusive ;  and  I 
have  reason  to  know  that  the}  kept 
their  words  to  the  end.  They  both  died 
quite  recently  and  in  decent  comfort, 
thanks  to  the  young  man,  who,  after 
he  became  paymaster,  took  good  care 
to    frustrate    their    miserly  propensities. 

Having    educated    himself     up    to    tlie 
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mark,  he  at  present  occupies  the  post  of 
clerk,  secretary,  general  factotum,  what 
you  will,  to  an  old  bookish  friend  of 
mine,  with  whom  I  trust  he  will  remain 
for  many  years ;  and,  in  some  obscure 
position  he  will  probably  end  his  days, 
notwithstanding  that  in  his  veins  flows 
some  of  the  purest  blood  in  the  king- 
dom. 

We  medicos  necessarily  become  ac- 
quainted with  many  strange  professional 
secrets,  and  now  you  know  up  to  a 
certain  point  the  strangest  of  which  I 
have   been   the    depository. 
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LOVE    AND    ELECTIONEERING. 

T  KXOW  nothing  about  politics,  except 
that  they  must  be  very  horrid 
things — they  make  men  so  unscrupulous, 
and  so  angry  with  each  other  ;  and  re 
membering  what  I  went  through  on  their 
account  at  the  time  Geoffrey  stood  for 
Fluffborough,  I  am  sure  I  have  good 
cause  to  detest  the  very  name  of  an 
election.  0,  that  canvassing,  shall  I  ever 
forget  it  ?  The  heaps  of  dreadful  peo- 
ple I  had  to  go  and  be  civil  to  and 
pretend  to  make  much  of!  The  vulgar 
creatures  of  men,  and  their  still  more 
vulgar  creatures   of  wives,  and  the  babies 

and    children !      It    makes    me    quite    sick 
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to    think    of  it    even    now.      O,   the   dirty 
sour   httle    brats    that    I    had    to    take  on 
my    knee,    and    to    pet    and     to    kiss,    and 
to  cram  with  lollypops,  and  to  "  catchey- 
catchey,"  and  "  toozle  "  and  "  snoozle"  at ! 
Then    too,  what    made  matters    ten    thou- 
sand    times    worse,    all    this    happened    in 
the    very  midst    of    the     hunting    season. 
Just  when  the  weather  broke  after  a  six 
w^eeks'     hard    frost,     and    turned    as    soft 
and  sweet   as  velvet  and  kisses ;  when  the 
wind  took  to  blowing  from  the  south  per- 
petually,   and    the   scent    lay  as  strong  on 
fallow     and     upland    as    the     wood-violet 
in    my    glove-box ;    when    I  had    had  two 
glorious    runs    and   been    in    at   the   death 
on    both    occasions — when,    I    say,    I  was 
just  thinking  I  should  have  the  best  year's 
sport   I    had    ever    known,    what    should 
happen    but    that     abominable    dissolution 
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of  rarliament.  I  had  to  give  up  all 
thought  of  any  more  sport,  and  leave 
our  own  dear  place  and  the  delicious 
fragrant  "open"  for  the  pestiferous  smoky 
filth  of  Fluffborousfli.  Yes,  I  had  to  qo 
off  with  Geoffrey  at  a  hand-gallop,  and 
take  up  our  quarters  at  the  Boar  and 
Castle  in  the  Hisfh-street  of  that  diss^ust- 
ing  liole  of  a  town.  Then,  again,  the 
touchy  temper  Geoffrey  was  in  all  the 
while  !  I  really  believe  I  suffered  more 
from  that  than  anything.  I  don't  mean 
at  first,  when  we  believed  it  was  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  walk  over,  as  we 
should  say  in  racing  language :  then  he 
was  in  wonderful  spirits,  and  like  his 
dear  old  self.  But  Avhen,  at  the  last 
moment,  and  when  we  thought  our  vic- 
tory secure,  the  other  side,  those  awful 
Liberals,    started    a    candidate;  and    wdien 
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that  candidate  turned  out  to  be  none 
other  than  my  old  friend  Percy  Flage 
(poor  Percy),  of  whom  Geoffrey  was  always 
jealous,  I  never  knew  such  a  temper  as 
he  got  into ;  there  was  no  doing  anything 
with  him.  It  reached  such  a  pitch  at 
last  that  I  could  not  stand  it,  and  I 
determined  something  must  be  done;  so 
I  took  "  a  desperate  resolution,"  as  poor 
Buckstone  used  to  say  in  Box  and  Co.v. 

It  was  the  day  before  the  nomination  : 
the  whole  town  was  in  a  state  of  wild 
excitement  and  uproar ;  boisterous, 
ruffianly,  drunken  excitement,  such  as  I 
am  glad  co  hear,  under  the  new  order  of 
things,  does  not  happen  now.  For  days 
various  forms  of  squibs  and  jokes  had 
been  flying  about  in  every  direction. 
Offensive  placards  and  insolent  caricatures 
of  Geoffrey    were    stuck    up  by  the  other 
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side  oil  every  wall  and  hoarding.  Pre- 
posterous and  equally  offensive  repre- 
sentations of  poor  dear  old  Percy,  with 
his  long  neck,  small  waist,  and  little  feet, 
were  put  up  by  our  side ;  and  I  wondered 
how  gentlemen  could  condescend  to  lend 
their  names  to  any  proceedings  so  un- 
dignified, vulgar,  and  disgusting.  Well, 
I  say  it  wanted  but  one  day  to  the 
nomination,  and  there  was  a  meeting  at 
our  rooms^in  our  private  sitting-room, 
mind — at  the  Boar  and  Castle,  of  some 
of  Geoffrey's  committee,  headed  by  Mr. 
Poggam,  his  agent.  They  never  seemed 
to  care  the  least  bit  about  my  being 
there,  or  what  inconvenience  they  caused 
me ;  but  discussed  their  horrid  business 
and  overhauled  their  lists  of  voters,  and 
questioned  and  talked  until  I  was  nearly 
driven   mad   ^vith  their  jargon.     Of  course 
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I  didn't  the  least  understand  its  details, 
but  I  managed  to  gather  two  facts  :  first, 
that  if  Percy  Flage  did  not  appear  on  the 
hustings  the  next  day,  why  the  coast 
would  be  clear  again,  and  my  husband's 
victory  assured ;  secondly,  that  it  might 
not  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  prevent 
his  doing  so  if  he  could  be  "  got  at," 
and  induced  to  withdraw  at  the  last 
moment. 

"  For,"  said  Mr.  Poggam,  "  I  hear  he  is 
very  half-hearted  about  it,  and  person- 
ally doesn't  desire  the  seat — indeed,  would 
rather  not  have  it.  In  point  of  fact  he 
has  not  yet  appeared  upon  the  scene  or 
once  addressed  the  electors,  and  is  only 
expected  down  to-night.  They  say  his 
father  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  business 
and  has  insisted  on  his  standing,  chie lly 
because  the    old  gentleman   loves    a   fight 
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as  much  now  as  he  did  when  he  used 
to  put  on  the  gloves  with  Ben  Caunt  or 
the  Tipperary  Topper.  He  always  was 
a  pugihstic  old  gent.  Nevertheless,  if 
our  opponent  does  come  up  to  the 
scratch,  and  we  have  to  go  to  the  poll, 
it  will  be  a  close  thing — indeed,  a  doubt- 
ful thing ;  for  I  happen  to  know  that 
money  has  been  flowing  lately  as  freeh^ 
as  beer  amongst  the  licensed-victualling 
class,  and  many  other  important  bodies 
of  the  constituency.  No,  my  dear  sir," 
added  Mr.  Poggam  pompously ;  "  rely  on 
it,  our  only  certainty  of  victory  lies  in 
getting  at  the  fountain  head,  in  stopping 
Flage's  appearance  on  the  hustings ;  and 
the   question  is.   Can't   he  be  got   at?" 

Yes,  and  that  was  the  morality  of 
electioneering  as  well  as  the  question ! 
Here,    as     I     say,    vrcre     gentlemen     con- 
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descending  to  behave  like  a  set  of  card- 
sharpers  and  dishonest  jockeys,  and 
talking  about  "getting  at"  their  opponents 
exactly  as  low  stable-boys  and  welshers 
might  talk  of  "  getting  at  "  a  race-horse. 
However,  I  had  been  assured  over  and 
over  again  that  all  was  as  fair  in  election- 
eering as  in  love  and  war,  and  it  was 
my  duty  to  stick  to  our  colour — to  cry 
Dark  Blue  for  ever !  and  to  stand  by  my 
liusband  through  thick  and  thin,  however 
wrong  I  might  think  him  or  whatever 
came  of  it.  Besides,  have  I  not  said  I 
Avas  desperate?  So,  with  desperation  and 
duty  urging  me  on,  I  took  the  resolution 
that   I  have  hinted  at,   then  and  there. 

Percy  Flage's  committee  sat  at  the 
"Magpie  and  Turnip,"  which  hostelry  had 
broken  out  in  light-blue  banners  and 
streamers,     just     as     ours     had     a     little 
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higher  up  the  street  been  smothered  with 
all  sorts  of  devices  in  the  darker  azure. 
Xot  that  1  ever  understood  what  a  com- 
mittee does  when  it  sits  at  an  hotel  on 
these  occasions,  or  why  it  should  be 
necessary  to  state  the  fact  that  it  is 
sitting  there,  fifty  times  over,  by  filling 
every  window  pane  with  a  huge  placard 
to  that  effect  ;  but  that's  my  ignorance, 
and  so,  please,  we  won't  dwell  on  it ;  only 
such  doings  seem  to  me  quite  too  ridicu- 
lously childish.  I  found  out  that  Percy 
himself  did  not  put  up  at  the  "-  Magpie 
and  Turnip,"  but  at  the  ''  Five-barred  Gate," 
a  quiet  little  hotel  quite  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  town,  and  that  he  himself  was 
not  expected  down  till  that  evening.  This 
was  all  thoroughly  characteristic  of  Percy, 
who,  1  may  as  well  say  here,  was  one 
of    the     most     indolent,     apathetic,     dear 
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old  noodles  in  the  world.  A  man  more 
utterly  unfitted  for  Parliament  I  could  not 
conceive,  at  least  when  I  knew  him.  He 
hated  noise  and  bustle,  and  was  ready 
to  do  anything,  or  give  up  anything,  as 
he  used  to  say,  for  the  sake  of  a  quiet 
life.  He  was  very  fond  of  me  once; 
but  ah,  that's  past,  and  must  not  be 
thought  of  now.  The  only  amusement 
he  really  cared  for  was  hunting,  and  it 
was  on  this  that  he  and  I  had  originally 
chummed.  I  said  nothing  of  my  inten- 
tion, of  course,  to  Geoffrey  or  anybody, 
except  my  maid  Purky ;  but  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  go  and  see  Percy,  to  "  get 
at  him "  in  fact,  and,  if  possible,  to  so 
morally  hocus  him  as  to  induce  him  to 
give  up  the  contest.  If  he  was  obdurate, 
or  showed  in  any  way  that  I  had  lost 
my   old   power   over   him,  I  would  resort 
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to  stratagem  to  prevent  his  appearing  on 
the  hustings :  yes,  that  I  would !  I  daresay 
it  was  very  wicked,  and  sounds  awfully 
fast  and  all  that ;  but  I  am  a  very  deter- 
mined woman,  and  when  I  mean  going, 
I  go  "  straight  as  an  arrow  from  a  Tar- 
tar's bow."  I  meant  going  now.  I  thought 
that  I  could  trust  myself — I  felt  sure  I 
could,   vain  woman   that  I  was. 

"  Mr.  Flage  arrived  yet  ? "  I  asked  of 
the  politest  of  head-waiters,  when,  just 
as  it  was  getting  dusk,  and  in  company 
with  Purky,  I  took  a  fly  out  to  the 
"Five-barred  Gate,"  and  had  pushed  my 
way  through  the  knot  of  idlers  gathered 
round    the    entrance    to    the   hotel. 

"Yes,  ma'am,  just  arrived;  you  wish 
to    see    him  ?  " 

"  Please,    if  he    is    alone." 

*'Yes,    he    is    alone    now,    ma'am;    but 
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he  is  expecting  his  agent  at  seven 
o'clock." 

Following  the  waiter  as  he  led  tlie 
way  up-stairs,  I  whispered  to  Purky  to 
keep  close  to  the  door,  but  not  to  come 
into  the  room.  Purky  was  a  good  little 
soul,  very  fond  of  me,  and  about  my 
own  height  and  figure  (some  people  said 
she  was  like  me  in  the  face — a  cheap 
second  edition  of  me,  a  sporting  young 
author  once  called  her),  and  she  was 
thoroughly    in    my    confidence. 

Now  that  I  had  taken  this  step,  and 
was  on  the  threshold  of  my  venture, 
my  heart  misgave  me ;  and  when  I  heard 
the  once  dear  and  well-remembered  voice 
inquiring  of  the  waiter  whom  it  was 
that  claimed  an  audience,  an  ungovern- 
able feeling  of  anxiety  possessed  me. 
But  it  was    too   late   to   draw  back  now ; 
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so,  figuratively  shutting  my  eyes,  I 
pushed  past  the  waiter  as  he  stood  by 
the  half-opened  door,  and  closed  it 
behind    me. 

Percy    was    in    a    further    room. 

"  Who  is  it,  I  say  ? "  he  called  out 
as  he  came  forward.  "  Good  Heavens ! 
What,  Maude,  you  here !  '*'  he  continued, 
as,  throwing  up  my  veil,  I  stood  before 
him. 

As  we  looked  at  each  other  during 
the  pause  that  followed,  I  felt  on  the 
instant,  with  a  strange  sort  of  quiver 
running  through  me,  how  imprudent  I 
had  been,  what  a  false  step  I  had  taken. 
My  nerves  seemed  failing  me,  and  my 
eyes  dropped  before  his  languishing  gaze. 
We  had  not  met  for  some  years ;  but 
it  seemed  suddenly  as  if  time  had  been 
annihilated,    and    that    we    were    back    in 
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the  days  that  are  gone.  Good  gracious ! 
what  fatal  imprudence  had  I  committed ! 
What  entanglement  was  I  rushing  into ! 
These  and  kindred  thoughts  surged 
through  my  mind,  overwhelming  me  and 
driving  the  main  purpose  of  my  visit 
out  of  my  head.  You,  my  sisters,  who 
have  never  stood  in  such  a  situation, 
spare  me ;  do  not  utterly  condemn  an 
erring  sister  unless  you  have  passed 
through  unscathed  a  similar  ordeal — . 
But  there,  my  courage  fails  me ;  I  can 
write  no  more.  I  cannot  with  my  own 
pen  record — I  could  not  even  whisper — 
the  story  of  that  interview  even  within 
the  secrecy  of  a  confessional.  No ;  I 
intended  to  make  a  clear  breast  of 
everything  when  I  took  up  my  pen ; 
but  it  is  of  no  use.  My  eyes  grow  dim, 
and  a  faintness  seizes  me  as  I  think  of  it. 
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The  above  personal  narrative,  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  Honourable  Mrs. 
Geoffrey  Darincourt,  of  Deringdoo  Hall, 
breaks  off  here ;  but  the  hnk  which 
connects  it  with  the  end  of  her  story, 
together  with  the  end  itself,  can  be 
gleaned  by  the  following  extracts  from 
the  Fluff  borough  Gazette,  and  other  high- 
minded  and  enlightened  organs  Avhich, 
in  those  days,  represented  opposing  parties 
in    that    all- important    borough. 

In  the  leading  article  of  the  evening 
edition,  which  appeared  on  nomination- 
day,    may   be  read  : — 

"  Our  triumph  has  been  complete ; 
our  half-hearted  opponents  have  yielded 
at  the  critical  moment  ;  they  had  not 
even  the  courage  of  their  opinions,  and 
threw  up  the  sponge  before  the  first 
round  was    fought.     It    is    easy   for   them 
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to  pretend  that  the  non-appearance  of 
their  candidate,  Percy  Flage,  Esq.,  on 
the  hustings  this  morning,  is  due  to 
some  unaccountable  accident ;  it  is  easy 
for  them  to  speak  of  his  withdrawal 
from  the  contest  and  disappearance  from 
the  town  as  a  mysterious  circumstance 
upon  which  the  future  may  throw  an 
unpleasant  light.  Dark  hints  and  vague 
asjiersions  upon  the  purity  of  our  pro- 
ceedings are  but  idle  and  transparent 
attempts  to  hide  the  weakness  of  their 
party ;  we  have  felt  from  the  first,  and 
have  never  disguised  our  opinion,  that 
the  heart  of  Fluffborough  was  in  the 
right  place,  and  that  her  sons  were 
Conservative  to  the  backbone.  The  re- 
turn of  the  Honourable  Geoffrey  Darin- 
court  without  opposition  makes  good 
our    words.     The    scene    at    the    hustings, 
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when  it  became  known  that  there  was 
no  Liberal  candidate  forthcoming,  and 
that  it  would  be  too  late  to  '  run ' 
another  in  his  place,  will  not  easily  be 
forgotten.  And  when,  to  the  amazement 
of  all,  the  following  letter  from  him 
was  read  on  the  hustings  the  excitement 
and  uproar  beggar  description.  Here  is 
the  precious  document : — 
"  To  the  Liberal  Electors  of  Fluffhorough. 
"  It  is  with  no  little  contrition  that, 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  will  be  wiser  and 
more  honest  on  my  part,  as  well  as 
better  for  the  interests  of  our  cause, 
for  me  to  withdraw  from  the  approach- 
ing contest.  Various  reasons,  many  pri- 
vate, but  all  well  weighed,  have  decided 
me    on   taking   this    step.     I  am  in  every 

respect     unworthy   of    the    honour   which 
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it  was  your  desire  to  confer  upon  me, 
and  my  chief  regret  is  that  I  should 
have  ever  lent  myself,  as  I  did  from 
the  first  unwillingly,  to  your  wish  that 
I  should  represent  you  in  Parliament ; 
and  whilst  fully  recognising  the  gravity 
of  the  disappointment  which  my  retire- 
ment must  produce  in  our  ranks,  I 
nevertheless  feel  that  your  interest  will 
really  in  the  end  be  better  served  by 
my  withdrawal ;  and  begging  you,  in  all 
sincerity,  to  believe  that  this  is  my 
honest  conviction,  and  with  my  heartfelt 
apologies  for  not  having  arrived  at  it 
earlier,  I  remain  your  humble  servant, 
(Signed)  'Percy  Flage.' 
"  This  unblushing  display  of  the  white 
feather  from  the  fountain-head  needs  no 
comment  of  ours  to  point  out  the  feeble 
rottenness  of  the  cause   which,    from    the 
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earliest,  we  have  denounced  as  but  a 
purposeless,  vain,  and  vexatious  opposition 
to  the  true  feelings  of  the  people  of 
Fluffborough. 

"  The  chagrin,  the  disappointment,  the 
rage  exhibited  by  the  Light  Blues  at  this 
unparalleled  and  pusillanimous  proceeding 
on  the  part  of  him  to  whom  they  desired 
to  intrust  their  interests  would  have  been 
amusing  if  it  had  not  been  painful ;  whilst 
the  dignified  bearing  of  the  Dark  Blues 
in  their  hour  of  triumph,  and  the  abstin- 
ence from  any  unbecoming  exultation, 
must  have  lent  an  additional  sting  to  the 
situation." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  interview, 
whatever  its  nature,  between  the  Honour- 
able Mrs.  Darincourt  and  the  Liberal 
candidate  probably  had  no  small  effect  in 
bringing    about     her    husband's     election ; 
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but  further  extracts  from  the  local  jour- 
nals show  at  what  a  heavy  cost  to  the 
member's  domestic  happiness  it  would 
seem  his  success  was  purchased.  Great 
capital  was  made  by  the  opposing  interests 
out  of  an  astounding  report,  noised 
abroad  immediately  after  the  scene  at  the 
hustings,  and  which  was  thus  set  forth 
in  the  columns  of  the  Independent  Liberal 
Journal : — 

"  The  mendacity  which  characterises  Con- 
servative tactics  at  all  times  has  received 
a  striking  illustration  from  a  very  painful 
episode  of  this  election,  and  we  shudder 
at  the  performance  of  a  duty  which  lays 
bare  the  corruption  existing  at  the  heart 
of  that  society,  whence  the  Conservative 
party  mainly  draw  their  representatives. 
We  do  not  envy  the  successful  candidate 
his  feelings  as  he  remembers  the  price  he 
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lias  paid  for  his  seat.  It  would  appear, 
in  plain  language,  that,  at  the  moment 
when  our  misguided  candidate,  Percy 
Flage,  Esq.,  ought  to  have  been  standing 
upon  the  hustings  and  expounding  his 
views  to  his  generous  supporters,  he 
was  flying  from  the  scene  where  an 
honourable  triumph  awaited  him !  Yes, 
he  was  flying,  we  say,  from  Fluff"borough ! 
Such  recalcitrance  would  have  been  un- 
fortunate enough  under  any  circumstances  ; 
but  when  we  further  have  to  state  that 
he  was  accompanied  by  a  lady,  and  that 
that  lady  was  no  less  a  person  than  the 
wife  of  his  rival,  we  think  comment  is 
unnecessary.  From  private  sources  we 
learn  that  the  lady  paid  a  clandestine 
visit  tlie  evening  before  to  Mr.  Flage, 
when  doubtless  the  elopement  of  the 
parties     was     arranged — for    it    is    known 
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that  the  foUowmg  morning  the  gentleman 
left  Fluffborough  by  the  first  train  for 
London.  The  lady  Avhose  remarkable 
personal  attractions  render  her  conspicu- 
ous anywhere,  notwithstanding  all  attempts 
to  disguise  them,  arrived  at  the  station  a 
little  before  her  paramour,  and  also  took 
a  ticket  for  London.  She  was  thickly 
veiled ;  but  the  railway-clerk  happened 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  her  by  sight, 
and  declares  himself  with  certainty  on 
this  point.  She  did  not  leave  Fluffborough 
in  the  same  carriage  with  Mr.  Flage ;  but 
the  misguided  pair  were  seen  to  recognise 
each  other  and  to  communicate  by 
gesture — indeed  one  report  goes  so  far  as 
to  say  Mr.  Flage  was  seen  to  speak  to 
her  for  a  moment  after  she  had  taken  her 
seat,  and  then  to  enter  another  adjoining 
compartment.       Ungracious    and    ungener- 
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ous  as  it  may  seem,  we,  as  honest  jour- 
nalists, however,  are  bound  to  speak  the 
truth,  and  in  justice  to  our  unfortunate 
candidate  must  own  that  we  are  far  from 
attributing  the  entire  blame  of  this  most 
blamable  proceeding  to  him.  The  saddle 
must  be  put  upon  the  right  horse,  what- 
ever the  consequences,  and  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  he  was  subjected 
to  a  most  terrible  temptation. 

"We  have  reason  to  know  that  the 
lady,  prior  to  her  marriage  with  the  Hon. 
Geoffrey  Darincourt,  had  a  tendresse  for 
young  Mr.  Percy  Flage ;  and  there  is 
little  cause  for  doubting  that  she  did  not 
scruple  at  this  crisis  in  her  former  lover's 
career  to  reawaken  the  old  flame  within 
his  breast,  and  thus,  by  her  unscrupu- 
lous mendacity,  lure  him  from  his  duty — 
alike   to   God   and  man." 
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The   tremendous    scandal,   thus    promul- 
gated by  the  Liberal  journal  within  a  few 
hours  after  the  occurrence  was  said  to  have 
taken  place,  became,  as  may  be  imagined, 
the    one    absorbing    topic    of    conversation 
amongst  high  and  low.     The  most  astound- 
inof   rumours  were   afloat.      A   scene  of    a 
very  painful   character  was    said    to   have 
ensued   at  the   Boar   and  Castle,  when  the 
truth    broke    in    upon    the    deceived    hus- 
band.    He  had  paid  little  attention  to  the 
absence    of   his    wife    from    the    breakfast- 
table  ;     and,     having     to     appear    directly 
afterwards  on  the  hustings,  had  gone  there 
in  ignorance  of  the  real  state  of  affairs.     His 
surprise   at   the  non-appearance   and  with- 
drawal   of   his    opponent  was   as    great  as 
that  of  everybody   else ;    and  it  was   only 
on   his    return   to    his    hotel,   after    having 
been    duly    declared    elected    by    show    of 
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hands,  and  no  demand  had  been  made  for 
a  poll,  that  he  learned  the  appalling  fact. 
It  was  stated  that  he  had  rushed  up  to  liis 
wife's  dressing  room,  and,  finding  the  door 
locked,  had  burst  it  open,  and  discovered 
the  lady's-maid  in  such  a  state  of  abject 
despair  that  for  a  while  she  had,  with  her 
face  buried  in  her  hands,  been  unable  to 
acquaint  him  w^ith  the  full  extent  of  his 
misfortune,  but  that,  at  length,  she  had 
made  a  full  confession,  and  admitted  that 
she  had  assisted  in  her  mistress's  flight. 
Then  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  room,  and 
there  remained  till  late  in  the  afternoon. 

Now  when  this  rumour  was  at  its  height, 
and  had  been  circumstantially  attested  by 
various  indisputable  authorities,  and  the 
High-street  of  FlufTborough  was  wild  with 
excitement,  a  climax  was  put  to  the  whole 
extraordinary  affair  by  the  sudden  appear- 
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ance  of  the  Hon.  Geoffrey  Darincourt 
with  his  wife  seated  beside  him  in  amicable 
conversation  in  their  open  landau!  The 
carriage  drove  out  of  the  hotel-yard  with 
its  occupants,  and  proceeded  through  the 
High-street  and  main  thoroughfares,  fol- 
lowed by  the  astonished  gaze  of  the 
multitudes,  who  could  not  believe  their 
eyes,  and  for  a  long  while  hardly  recog- 
nised Avho  was  in   the  vehicle. 

What  could  it  mean  P  For  four-and- 
twenty  hours  the  mystery  remained  un- 
solved to  the  multitude.  And  again  it 
was  to  a  local  journal  that  the  public 
finally    turned    for   its    solution. 

That     broadsheet     at     length,     in     the 
largest   type,    printed    the    following : — 
"  The  Eomance  of  the  Election. 
The  Mystery  and  its  Solution. 
Confession  of  the  Lady's-maid. 
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"  From  sources  exclusively  within  our 
reach  we  are  enabled  this  mornino-  to 
give  a  detailed  and  reliable  account  of 
how  the  withdrawal  of  Percy  Flage,  Esq., 
from  the  late  contest  came  to  pass. 
With  our  knowledge  of  the  world  we 
felt  sure  that  in  such  a  case  the  clue 
to  the  riddle  would  be  held  by  the 
lady's-maid ;  we  therefore  put  one  of  our 
most  trustworthy  reporters  into  direct 
communication  with  her,  and  here  we 
give    the   result : — 

"Miss  Purky,  Mrs.  Darincourt's  maid, 
is  a  remarkably  attractive,  as  well 
as  voluble,  young  person,  and  readily 
answered  every  question  put  to  her. 
'  Tell  you  all  about  it  ?  '  said  she  ;  '  0, 
certainly.  Mrs.  Darincourt  never  bound 
me  to  secrecy,  and  if  she  had  I  should 
not     regard     it     now,    for     after    what     I 
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have  gone  through  never  again  would 
I  condescend  to  do  such  a  bemeaning 
service,  and  I  could  not  think  of  stay- 
ing with  her,  favourable  as  the  place  is 
to  my  views,  unless  she  was  to  promise 
never  again  to  put  me  in  a  similar 
awkward  position.  It  was  bad  enough 
to  be  taken  surreptitious  to  the  gentle- 
man's rooms,  and  then  to  be  shut  out- 
side in  the  passage  with  the  most  forward 
waiter  that  ever  I  came  across !  I  say 
that  was  bad  enough  ;  but  when  by  and 
by  my  mistress  did  come  out  of  Mr. 
Flage's  rooms,  and  we  drove  back  to  the 
hotel  together  in  the  fly,  and  she  told 
me  she  Avas  going  to  elope  with  him 
next  morning,  leastways  that  she  had 
promised  to  do  so,  but  that  I  was  to 
go  in  her  place,  why,  if  I  had  not  been 
sitting  you  might  have  knocked  me  down 
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with  a  feather !  Yes,  actually  she  says, 
'  Purky,'  she  says,  '  you  will  have  to  put 
on  my  travelling-dress,  which  will  fit 
you  to  a  T,  and  you  will  have  to  wear 
my  hat  and  thick  veil ;  and  you  must 
slip  out  of  the  hotel  to-morrow  morning 
quite  quietly,  and  walk  to  the  station 
in  time  to  catch  the  8.45  train  for 
London.  You  must  be  careful  not  to 
show  your  face  more  than  you  can  help. 
Take  a  first-class  ticket,  and  when  you 
see  Mr.  Flage  you  must  make  him  a 
little  sign  quite  quietly — hold  up  your 
finger,  or  something  Hke  that ;  and  when 
the  train  comes  up  you  must  get  into 
a  compartment  by  yourself  if  possible, 
and  whatever  you  do  don't  speak,  and 
don't  let  ]iim  get  into  the  same  carriage, 
otherwise  you  may  betray  yourself  too 
soon.     If  you   observe   proper  caution    he 
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will  take  you  for  me ;  and  as  he  will 
understand  he  is  not  to  speak  until 
you  get  to  London,  you  may  quite 
easily  deceive  him.'  Fancy  a  lady,  a 
lady  who  has  always  behaved  as  such  to 
me,  saying  things  like  this !  I  didn't 
know  if  I  was  on  my  head  or  my  heels ! 
'  Ma'am,'  I  say,  '  I  can't  do  it.'  '  Purky,' 
she  says,  '  you  must,  you  shall.  Ko 
harm  can  come  to  you ;  for  all  you  have  to 
do  when  you  get  to  King's  Cross  (the 
train  is  express,  and  won't  stop  till  it 
gets  there)  is  to  hail  a  cab  and  get  into 
it.  Mr.  Flage  Avill  be  on  the  look-out, 
and  he  will  get  into  the  same  cab,  and 
he  will  tell  the  driver  where  to  go. 
Keep  up  the  deception  as  long  as  you 
can  ;  but  when  he  discovers  his  mistake, 
then  you  must  put  a  bold  face  on  it  and 
make    the   best    of   it.     Of  course  he  will 
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be  very  angry,  and  declare  all  sorts  of 
things  at  first ;  but  you  must  tell  him 
that  '  all  is  fair  in  love  and  electioneer- 
ing,' and  that  you  have  only  acted 
according  to  my  orders.'  'If  I  know  him,' 
says  Mrs.  Darincourt,  '  the  sight  of  your 
pretty  face  will  prevent  his  being  angry 
very  long.  Then  you  may  tell  him  you 
are   oroinor  to  our  town  house  in  Berkelev- 

Do  »/ 

square  to  fetch  a  box  for  me,  and  that 
you  are  coming  down  here  again  by  an 
afternoon  train.  Perhaps,  if  you  play  your 
cards  properly,  he  will  then  try  to  per- 
suade you  not  to  do  so ;  but  here,  of  course, 
you  must  be  firm,  and  insist  on  being 
driven  to  Berkeley-square.  If  he  sees 
you  are  likely  to  make  a  fuss  if  he 
objects,  he  won't  object,  but,  as  usual, 
give  way  the  moment  a  difficulty  arises. 
I'll    wager     my    best     hunter,'    says    Mrs. 

VOL.   III.  r 
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Darincourt,  'that  in  less  than  an  hour  he 
will  have  resigned  himself  to  his  fate,  and 
have    quite  got    over    his    anger.' 

'  Ma'am,'  I  says  again,  '  I  can't  do 
it.'  '  Purky,'  she  says  again,  'you  must; 
it  is  the  only  way  of  securing  your 
master's  seat  in  Parliament,  and  you  will 
only  be  helping  to  justly  punish  Mr. 
Flage  for  his  loose  notions  of  morality. 
Why  Purky,'  she  says,  '  you  don't  know 
what  I  have  gone  through  in  that  room 
with  him,  you  don't,  and  all  for  the  sake 
of  horrid  politics.  I  didn't  think  things 
would  ever  have  taken  this  turn ;  but  when 
I  found  nothing  would  persuade  him  to 
give  up  the  contest  but  consenting  to 
run  away  with  him  and  go  abroad,  why, 
I  did  consent,  and  you  must  help  me, 
Purky,  to  carry  out  my  plan,  and  he  will 
be    justly    punished.     I   had   no    idea    he 
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was    such    a   desperate    Lothario.       I   will 
make  it  well  worth  your  while.' 

'  When  she  put  it  to  me  in  this  way 
I  couldn't  refuse  any  longer,  for  a  poor 
girl  must  look  after  her  own  interests 
in  this  world,  and  liberal  as  she  al- 
ways is,  I  knew  that  she  would  be  as 
good  as  her  word,  and  pay  handsomely 
for  a  service  like  this ;  so  I  went  and 
did  exactly  as  I  was  told,  and  nothing 
very  disagreeable  happened,  leastways 
not  until  the  gentleman  got  into  the  cab 
at  King's  Cross.  But  then,  0  dear  ! 
why,  Ave  hadn't  hardly  got  outside  the 
station,  I  think,  before  he  began  to 
suspect  something  was  wrong.  '  Put  up 
your  veil,  Maude,  put  up  your  veil,'  he 
kept  on  saying ;  '  why  ever  are  you  so 
silent?'  and   never    shall   I  forget   his  face 

when    he    saw    mine.     Anger  is   not    the 

p  '2 
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word  for  what  his  first  look  was,  and  I 
can't  pretend  to  repeat  what  he  said;  but 
presently  when  he  looked  again,  and  be- 
gan to  see  how  good-looking  I  was,  he 
softened  wonderful,  and  I  felt  sure  what 
Mrs.  Darincourt  had  said  about  him  was 
quite  correct.  I  never  knew  such  a 
wicked,  wicked,  good-for-nothing  man  ; 
only  fancy,  if  he  didn't  actually  Avant 
me  to  go  abroad  with  him  that  very 
night ! '  '  You're  a  deuced  deal  better- 
looking,'  he  says,  '  than  your  mistress 
after  all,'  he  says ;  '  and  now  she  has 
played  me  this  trick  it  would  serve 
her  right  if  I  played  her  another :  you 
had  much  better  come.  I  can't  go  back 
to  FlufTborough  now  after  all  this.  I 
must  go  abroad  anyhow  until  this 
affair  has  had  time  to  blow  over  ; 
my   father    will    be     furious,   but     on    the 
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whole  I  am  deuced  glad  to  be  out  of 
it.'  'Well,'  continued  Miss  Purky,  in 
reply  to  further  inquiries,  '  I  don't  think 
I  have  anything  more  to  say ;  only  I 
believe  he  went  abroad,  and  I  came 
down    here    as   arranged,    that's  all.' 

'As  to  the  talk  about  Mr.  Darincourt 
iindinfT  me  in  the  dressinor-room  and  all 
that,  it's  false,  that's  what  it  is ;  he 
found  his  wife  there  because  she  wasn't 
going  to  get  up  till  very  late  that 
morning ;  which,  perhaps,  the  mistake 
was  quite  natural,  seeing  how  much 
alike  we  are,  as  everybody  says,  which 
I  take  to  be  much  more  a  compliment 
to    her    than    to   me.' 

"  Thus,"  moralises  the  Fluff  borough  In- 
dependent Liberal  Journal,  "  we  have 
another  illustration  of  the  old,  old  story, 
— what    will    not    some    men    sacrifice    for 
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a  woman?  Since  the  days  when  Antony 
lost  his  kingdom  through  his  dalliance 
with  Cleopatra  down  to  the  time  when 
Charles  Edward  sacrificed  his  chance  of 
a  throne,  as  Thackeray  tells  us,  through 
his  unworthy  passion  for  Beatrix  Es- 
mond, and  so  on,  even  down  to  the 
threshold  of  our  own  time,  the  story  con- 
tinues to  be  repeated;  and  the  latest  re- 
petition which  history  makes  of  itself  on 
this  point  is  to  be  found  in  the  way 
Percy  Flage,  Esq.,  sacrificed  his  seat  in 
Parliament." 
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THE   WHISPER   IN    THE  WOOD. 

EIGHTEEN  HUNDRED  AND  FORTY-FIVE. 

T3  0^'ALD  MOEEIS  and  his  young 
wife  are  sitting  in  the  snug  parlour 
of  an  inn  at  the  little  town  of  Oakhamp- 
ton  on  the  confines  of  Dartmoor.  The 
season  is  autumn,  and  the  time,  evening. 
Lamp  and  firelight  combine  with  the 
homely  surroundings  of  the  remote  hos- 
telry in  giving  a  sense  of  cheery  com- 
fort. He,  young,  broad-shouldered,  strong 
of  limb  and  firm  of  countenance,  blue- 
eyed  and  brown-haired — he  is  poring 
over  a  map.  She,  rather  younger,  pale- 
faced    but    pretty,    dark-haired    and    with 
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eyes  to  match,  and  with  a  dehcate  yet 
well-rounded  figure — she  is  idly  glancing 
through  the  pages  of  a  book.  Presently 
he   speaks,    half  to  himself: — 

"  Yes,    I    must    have    a    look    at    that 

place  :    it  promises  well  as   a  background 

for  a  story.      I  have   often    heard   of  it." 

She,  somewhat  apathetically,  inquires  : — 

"Some  expedition  you  are  contemplating?" 

"  Yes,  across  the  moor :  I  cannot  quite 

make   out  how  far  it  is,  but  I  trace  the 

way,    and     it    must    be    within    an    easy 

walk,  six  or  seven  miles ;    yes,  I  thought 

of  going    to-morrow,    if  you   will   not    be 

very  much    bored,    dear  little  woman,  by 

being  left    alone    for   a   few   hours." 

"  Oh,  no,  I  shall  manage  to  amuse 
myself;  besides,  it  is  necessary  you 
should  see  what  you  want.  It  was  to 
get   some    local    colour,    as    you    call   it, 
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that  we  came  down  to  these  wilds,  and 
there  is  no  reason  because  we  are  out 
on  our  honeymoon  that  you  should  not 
do    some   work." 

"  You  are  the  most  sensible  little  wife, 
I  believe,  Sophy,  that  man  w^as  ever 
blessed  with,"  he  says,  looking  up  at 
her  with  admiring  affection,  "  and  I  was 
never    so    happy   in  my  life." 

A  knock  at  the  room-door  precedes 
the  entrance  of  the  landlord  with  two 
or    three  letters. 

"  The  Lunnon  post,  zur,  just  in,"  he 
says   in    his   strong    Devonshire    dialect. 

"  Ah  I  of  course ;  you  do  not  get  your 
London  letters  here  until  very  late," 
responds  Eonald,  taking  the  missives. 
"  I  suppose  when  the  railway  is  open 
to  Plymouth  it  will  make  some  difference 
to    this    part    of   the  world." 
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"  I  should  zay  t'ud  be  likely  tu.  Not 
as  I  zee  it'll  be  o'  much  use  to  we  in 
this  place :  we  han't  much  doin'  with 
Lunnon,  though  I  make  no  doubt  it'll 
be  a  rare  chance  for  gentlemen  like  you 
that  go  jumping  the  country,"  and  after 
a  few  more  words  the  man  civilly  retires. 

Suddenly  Eonald  utters  an  exclamation 
of  surprise,  startling  his  wife  from  the 
placidity  with  which  she  is  regarding 
him  whilst  he  is  looking  over  his  letters. 

"  My  word !"  he  goes  on  ;  "  The  poor 
old  gentleman  died  suddenly  the  day 
before  yesterday !  Bless  my  heart !  I  am 
very  grieved.  How  strange  that  it  should 
have  happened  just  now,  so  soon  after 
all    his    kindness   to   me — to  us." 

"What — not  your  uncle?"  exclaims  the 
wife. 

"Yes,   indeed,   it  is;  here    is    the   letter 
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announcing  the  fact  from  Baston  his 
lawyer.  I  sliall  have  to  go  to  town. 
This   is   what    he    says,    Sophy : 

" '  It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  I 
have  to  inform  you  of  the  sudden  death 
of  your  uncle,  Mr.  Matthew  Morris.  He 
w^as  found  dead  in  his  bed,  and  it  will 
therefore  be  necessary  for  you,  as  his 
sole  executor  and  legatee,  to  come  to 
town  and  produce  his  Avill,  that  we  may 
take  out  letters  of  administration ;  prove 
the  will  at  Doctors'  Commons,  you 
understand,  and  so  establish  your  right. 
&c.  This  would  have  been  requisite  in 
any  case,  but  it  is  the  more  imperative 
since,  through  Mr.  Morris's  eccentric 
views,  he  insisted  on  entrusting  his  will 
to    your   keeping." 

"  Ah !  I  never  told  you,  Sophy,  I  think, 
all  about  that,"  says  the  reader,  breaking 
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off.  "Strange  old  boy!  You  know  how 
good  and  kind  he  has  been  to  me,  and 
how,  but  for  him,  we  could  not  have 
married  tor  years;  and  you  remember 
I  told  you  that  the  day  before  our  wed- 
ding he  made  his  will  in  my  favour, 
leaving  me  nearly  everything.  But  I  did 
not  tell  you  of  his  funny  fancy  about 
the  document.  He  drew  it  himself  on 
a  sheet  of  note-paper,  and  brought  it  with 
him  the  day  on  which  he  met  me  at 
Baston's  office  (the  day  before  we  were 
married).  Well,  then,  when  the  lawyer 
pronounced  the  will  to  be  thoroughly  legal, 
and  said  that  it  only  required  signing  and 
witnessing,  he  signed  it  then  and  there  in 
the  presence  of  Baston  and  one  of  his 
clerks ;  and  when  they  had  duly  signed 
it,  each  being  in  the  presence  of  the  other, 
&c.,   as  the  legal  formula   goes,    he   took 
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the  paper,  and  handing  it  to  me,  said  : 
"  There,  Eonnj,  my  boy,  as  this  concerns 
you,  and  nobody  but  you,  I  desire  that 
you  should  keep  possession  of  it."  Then, 
with  some  good-humoured  joke  at  the 
lawyer's  expense,  he  insisted  that  I  should 
put  the  will  in  my  pocket.  "  Baston  may 
keep  a  copy  of  it,"  added  my  uncle,  "  if 
it  is  of  any  interest  to  him,  but  you  must 
keep  the  original,  and  mind  you  do  not 
lose  it,  that's   all." 

"  Well,  Sophy,  I  did  put  it  in  my  pocket, 
and  having  no  bankers  or  strong  box  in 
which  to  deposit  it,  I  brought  it  away 
with  me,  and  here  it  is  still  at  this  moment, 
in  a  little  flat  tin  case,  Avith  a  copy  of 
our  marriage  certificate,  and  one  or  two 
more  valuables,  here,  in  my  breast-pocket," 
and  Eonald  Morris  strikes  the  breast  of 
his   rough    shooting-coat    as    he    speaks — 
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"  the  safest  place  in  the  world,  if  one  has 
not  a  banker.  But  upon  my  word,  it  is 
really  very  sad,"  he  proceeds  after  a  pause  ; 
"  I  never  thought  I  should  be  called  on 
to  produce  it  so  soon.  Why,  it  is  not  a 
fortnight  ago  since  he  gave  it  to  me,  poor 
old  fellow ! "  and,  as  the  excitement  of 
the  explanation  he  has  given  subsides,  his 
blue  eyes  moisten.  His  quiet  little  wife 
rises,  and  putting  her  arms  round  his 
neck,  kisses  and  pats  his  cheek  with  a 
sweet  and   tender,  if  silent,  consolation. 

Soon  he  is  talking  volubly  again,  dis- 
cussing family  affairs,  and  laying  plans 
for  the  future. 

"  This  puts  us  beyond  the  reach  of 
sixpenny  anxieties,"  he  says,  -'but  I  shall 
not  give  up  my  pen.  I  could  not  bear  to 
live  an  idle  life,  and  what's  more,  I 
shall  not  give  up  my  expedition  to-morrow. 
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I  must  have  a  look  at  that  queer  place 
before  I  leave  these  parts.  If  Ave  start 
for  town  the  first  thm'g  the  day  after 
to-morrow,  it  will  be  quite  soon  enough, 
and  we  can  get  to  Exeter  in  time  to 
catch  the  night  mail  the  same  evening. 
You  will  not  mind  travelling  by  night, 
Sophy,  I  am  sure,  since  it  will  give  me 
to-morrow  out  on  this  wild  and  strangely 
fascinating  moorland." 

That  to-morrow  came,  Avith  all  the  rest 
of  the  to-morrows  that  have  come  and 
gone  for  these  five-and-thirty  years  past, 
and  Ronald  Morris  started  on  the  expedi- 
tion he  had  in  his  mind.  His  little  wife, 
not  from  lack  of  interest  in  his  purpose 
or  his  doings,  but  from  a  characteristic 
inexactitude  as  to  details,  failed  already 
to  understand  (even  if  she  ever  asked 
the     question)    the    precise    spot    he    was 
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bound  for.  Actively  engaged  in  journal- 
ism and  magazine  literature,  his  work, 
in  its  technique,  was  done  half  unob- 
served by  her.  They  had  barely  been 
married  a  fortnight,  and  though  he  had 
loved  her  long  and  loyally,  she  had  no 
experience  of  all  that  an  author's  life 
means. 

So  Eonald  started,  and,  as  he  strolled 
away  up  and  on  to  the  bleak  and 
solitary  moor,  she  stood  for  a  minute 
or  two  at  the  gate  on  the  road,  off 
which  he  turned,  watching  him.  In  a 
little  while,  he  looked  back,  held  up  his 
stick  as  a  salute,  and  she  in  reply 
waved  her  little  hand  after  her  easy 
gentle  fashion.  Thrice  this  action  was 
repeated  on  both  sides;  then  she  saw  his 
figure  small  and  clear  against  the  sky- 
line  on   the   steep   hill  ridge,  and  then  he 
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disappeared  —  disappeared    from    her    eyes 
for  ever. 

Lost  on  the  moor !  The  days  and  weeks 
of  helpless,  desperate,  and,  at  last,  hope- 
less search  by  the  whole  country  -  side 
which  followed,  threw  no  light  upon  the 
mystery.  Lost  on  the  moor !  that  was 
the  verdict  —  that  was  all  that  could  be 
said,  and  it  was  no  uncommon  phrase  in 
that  wild  and  treacherous  region.  Scores 
of  men  had  so  vanished,  and  been  never 
heard  of  since.  Natives  even,  accustomed 
to  the  dangers  of  bog,  crag,  and  fell,  of 
overwhelming  blinding  mist,  of  overtaking 
nightfall,  of  the  sudden,  deep,  obscuring 
snow,  and  of  the  lost  track ;  natives  alive 
to  all  these  perils,  and  armed  Avith  the 
inherited  cunning  which  they  beget  in 
the  soil- born  througli  countless  ages,  have 
been  lost  on    the  moor,  nor  any  trace    of 
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them  even  found.  What  wonder  then 
that  a  Londoner  entirely  unused  to,  and 
unknowing  of,  the  treachery  hirking  in 
such  a  wild,  should  now  and  again  share 
the  same  fate !  The  thing  indeed  was, 
alas,  too  common  to  create  much  more  than 
the  nine  days'  astonishment.  And,  since 
no  clue  could  be  obtained  as  to  the 
direction  the  unfortunate  man  took,  the 
searching  parties  that  volunteered  soon 
lost  heart:  their  explorings  were  too  vague 
at  best  to  give  much  encouragement : 
and,  finally,  the  kindly  impulse  which 
stirred  the  seekers  died  out,  and  the  affair 
was   given  up  as  hopeless. 

EIGHTEEN-HUNDRED    AND    FIFTY-FIVE. 

Sophy  Morris,  still  young  and  pretty, 
and  as  placid  as  ever,  bears  traces  never- 
theless of  her  life-sorrow,  as  how  should 
it  be  otherwise !    the   marvel    is    that    she 
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survived  the  blow.  In  all  probability  she 
Avould  have  sunk  under  it,  but  that  the 
flood  of  new-born  wifely  love,  which  in  its 
outpouring  had  seemed  to  carry  the  very 
essence  of  her  soul  before  it^  had  found 
its  channel  changed,  although  not  checked. 
As  a  mother,  the  devotion  bestowed  upon 
the  stalwart  lad  of  nine  now  standing  at 
her  side  s^ave  almost  vent  and  vers^e 
enough  for  the  deep  love  that  was  in 
her.  In  young  Eonald  she  seemed  to 
see,  perhaps,  concentrated,  a  double  claim 
upon  her  affection  ;  first,  for  the  father, 
whom  he  so  much  resembled,  and  then, 
for   his   own  sweet   sake. 

Thus  time  and  circumstance  lent  their 
healing  influence  to  her  great  heart- 
wound,  and  though  the  cicatrix  was 
vividly  evident  at  times,  the  healing  had 
been   healthy,    and  with   the   birth   of   her 
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boy  had  come  about,  as  surgeons  say, 
at  the  first  intention.  But  for  this  there 
was  enough  outside  her  loss,  and  con- 
sequent upon  it,  to  crush  all  hope  and 
joy  from  her  future.  Widowed  as  she 
had  been,  she  had  been  obliged  to  return 
to  her  parents'  roof,  and  found,  as  the 
eldest  of  a  large  family,  that  the  poor 
pittance  of  the  merchant's  clerk,  her 
father,  made  home  far  from  a  bed  of 
roses.  For,  be  it  remembered,  with  the 
husband  had  disappeared  the  provision 
for  the  widow,  which  the  uncle's  will 
had  ensured ;  carried  in  his  pocket  as 
the  document  had  been,  no  claim  upon 
the  old  man's  estate  could  be  established, 
and  the  money,  a  round  ten  thousand 
pounds  in  Consols,  had  passed  to  the 
next  of  kin,  a  younger  brother,  John, 
a  very   different  man.     This  John   Morris 
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refused  to  acknowledge  any  intentions 
that  his  elder  brother  might  have  had. 
He  knew  of  none  of  them  he  said,  and 
he  stood  upon  his  rights.  Would  he  do 
nothing  for  the  nephew's  widow  and  her 
child?  Well,  why  should  he?  He  knew 
little  or  nothing  about  this  nephew 
Eonald.  What  had  he  meant  by  marry- 
ing a  penniless  girl  solely  upon  the 
strength  of  some  vamped-up  promise, 
made  or  not  made,  John  Morris  said,  by 
"  that  old  fool,  my  bachelor  brother 
Matthew  ? "  The  mere  copy  of  the  will 
produced  by  the  la^vyer  might,  or  might 
not,  be  genuine ;  at  any  rate,  John  Morris 
declared  it  was  a  worthless  piece  of 
paper  as  it  stood.  Besides,  had  he  not 
claims  of  his  own  to  meet?  However, 
he  would  educate  the  boy,  that  much  he 
would  do,   until   he  was  fifteen,  and   then 
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lie  should  wash  his  hands  of  the  whole 
affair. 

This  was  the  utmost  which  all  the 
urgent  appeals  that  were  made  to  him 
would  produce,  and  there  the  matter  stood. 

EIGHTEEN  HUNDRED   AND   SIXTY-FIVE. 

And  now  there  is  indeed  a  second 
Eonald  Morris  to  the  front,  the  very 
pith  and  marrow  of  his  father's  self;  and 
all  who  remember  the  cordial,  happy, 
and  promising  young  author,  foresee  that 
in  a  few  more  years,  when  time  has 
filled  out  his  muscles,  broadened  his 
shoulders,  and  deepened  his  chest,  the 
son  will  grow  to  be  the  very  counter- 
part  of   the    lost    man. 

Young  Eonald  was  just  nineteen,  and 
since  he  left  school  had  been  placed  on 
a  drudge's  stool  in  a  City  Avarehouse, 
from    which    there    had    been    no    release 
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in  the  Avay  of  holiday  until  it  was  pro- 
mised in  that  year  of  grace  1865.  A 
dreamy,  imaginative  lad,  the  tradition  of 
his  father's  fate  had  come  down  to  him 
with  an  impressiveness  which  increased 
with  his  years.  But  of  course  it  had 
only  been  tradition,  after  all ;  of  the 
tangible,  actual  sorrow  of  that  fatal  time 
and  its  results  he  had  known  nothing, 
realised  nothino-.  Youth,  stronor  health, 
and  commensurate  good  spirits  made 
him,  notwithstanding  his  reflective  nature, 
a  happy,  cheery  fellow,  who  was  bent 
on  making  the  most  of  his  holiday  now 
that  it  had  come.  Two  youngsters  in 
similar  circumstances  to  his  own  were 
off  with  excursion  tickets  to  the  Land's 
End,    and    he    arranged    to   join    them. 

Very    soon    the    sight    of    mighty    cliffs, 
of     foaming,     thunderous     seas,     of     vast 
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stretches  of  bleak  Cornish  moor,  and  the 
stories  of  the  wild  places  and  all  the 
legendary  lore  clinging  to  that  ancient 
western  land,  began  to  take  possession 
of  our  young  Eonald,  and  to  stir  what 
there  was  of  the  poetic  and  dreamily 
imaginative  in  his  nature.  He  drank  in 
eagerly  all  descriptions  and  accounts 
which  he  could  get  of  the  lonely  dis- 
tricts and  inaccessible  solitudes  by  which 
he  was  surrounded.  Eod  and  line  mainly 
occupied  the  attention  of  his  com|)an- 
ions,  and  though  he  was  no  fisherman 
himself,  he  would  accompany  them  for 
miles  along  the  moorland  streams  where 
they  sought  their  sport.  They  met  with 
so  little  success,  however,  in  their  efforts 
to  catch  the  wily  trout,  that,  like  most 
novices,  the  young  men  attributed  their 
failure    to    the    fish,    or    rather    to    their 
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absence.  The  Devonshire  rivers,  it  was 
declared,  would  afford  them  a  fairer 
opening  for  their  skill,  so  they  harked 
back  eastward,  and  found  themselves 
after  awhile  whipping  the  pools  and 
rocky  channels  of  the  West  Dart.  They 
took  up  their  quarters  at  the  small  inn 
in  an  out-of-the-way  hamlet,  known  as 
Two  Bridges,  some  eight  miles  from  the 
town  of  Tavistock,  and  found  the  solitude 
of  this  unfrequented  and  almost  moun- 
tainous region  compensated  for  by  the 
better  luck  which  attended  their  fishing. 
Indeed,  to  Eonald's  dreamy  nature  the 
romantic  and  desolate  character  of  the 
scenery  had  an  especial  charm,  and 
whilst  his  friends  were  occupied  with 
their  favourite  pastime,  he  would  often 
wander  far  afield,  exploring  the  remotest 
fastnesses    of  stream    and   fell. 
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The  account  wliicli  lie  sent  home  to 
his  mother  of  the  last  of  these  solitary- 
expeditions,  graphically  brings  his  story 
to  a  climax. 

"The  day,"  he  wrote,  "was  still  and 
cloudy ;  grey  mist  hung  heavily  on  all 
the  highest  tors,  and  crept  far  down  their 
hides  in  graceful,  fantastic,  ever-changing 
folds.  Such  slight  movement  as  there 
was  occasionally  in  the  air — it  could  not 
be  called  wind — carried  the  lightest  sound 
to  and  fro  with  a  wailing  sort  of  echo. 
The  never-ceasing  rush  of  the  river  over 
its  rocky  bed  was  audible  long  after  I 
had  wandered  away  from  it,  and  at  inter- 
vals the  voices  of  my  two  fishermen- friends 
fell  faintly  on  the  ear.  Presently,  how- 
ever, a  curve  in  the  way  across  the 
hill-side  over  which  I  was  w^alking  shut 
off  all   sound    even    of  voices    of  runninoj 
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water,  and  I  experienced  a  keener  sense 
of  loneliness,  perhaps,  than  I  had  ever 
known.  Very  rarely,  I  take  it,  could 
Nature  have  appeared  so  utterly  motion- 
less :  not  a  blade  of  grass  stirred.  There 
was  a  hush  on  everything,  which  was 
almost  terrifying — fit  prelude  it  would 
seem,  as  I  look  back  upon  it,  to  the 
storm  of  emotion  which  was  so  soon  to 
overwhelm  me.  Another  turn  in  tlie 
track,  plunged  me,  if  possible,  into  a  yet 
deeper  silence  and  solitude.  I  was  on 
the  verge  of  a  dreary,  rugged,  boulder- 
strewn  valley,  in  the  depths  of  which 
appeared  what  at  first  looked  like  three 
large  patches  of  scrubby  underwood,  but 
which,  on  approaching  them,  proved  to 
be  composed  of  stunted  diminutive  oak 
and  mountain  ash  trees,  their  dead  bare 
tops,  all  spread  and  flattened  out  as  evenlv 
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as  though  they  had  been  cut  by  some 
gigantic  scythe,  and  which  scythe  I  guessed 
to  be  the  mighty  seldom-luUing  blast  of 
an  all-prevaihng  wind  sweeping  up  the 
hollow.  The  trees  grew  amidst  massive 
blocks  of  granite,  covered,  as  were  the 
stems,  with  a  dense  and  overwhelming 
growth  of  lichen  and  parasitical  plants. 
A  yet  closer  acquaintance  with  it  showed 
the  spot  to  be  one  of  the  strangest  I  had 
ever  seen  or  dreamt  of.  The  gaunt, 
bleached,  outspreading  arms  of  the  trees 
had  something  skeleton-like  and  ghostly 
in  their  aspect ;  weird  demons  of  the 
forest  they  might  be,  stunted  gnomes 
struggling  with  outstretched  mis-shapen 
limbs  to  free  themselves  from  the  superin- 
cumbent weight  of  the  split  and  tortuous 
rocks  which  held  them  fast,  earth-bound 
as     it    were,    between    their     clefts     and 
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fissures.  A  ghastly,  ghostly,  uncanny, 
awful  spot  indeed,  and  seen  under  the 
grey  gloom  of  the  waning  autumn  day, 
and  in  the  silence  and  the  mystic  solitude 
surrounding  it,  most  impressive.  I  cannot 
describe  the  sensations  with  which  I 
approached  the  outskirts  of  this  wood, 
for,  despite  its  forbidding  character,  I  felt 
myself  irresistibly  drawn  towards  it ;  it 
seemed  to  exercise  on  me  a  fascination, 
a  spell,  which  cowed  my  will,  and  whilst 
almost  curdling  my  blood,  yet  impelled 
me  forward  I  knew  not  how  or  why  !  it 
was  a  spot  to  flee  from  rather  than  pene- 
trate ;  it  might  be  likened  to  a  witches' 
trysting-place,  the  haunt  of  evil  spirits, 
of  demons,  elves,  and  goblins,  who  all 
had  found  embodiment  in  the  shrunken 
and  mis-shapen  trees. 

"  I  had  strolled  off   on    this    wandering 
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and  desultoiy  excursion  without  any  definite 
purpose,  hence  I  came  upon  this  place 
purely  by  accident ;  but,  once  there,  and 
realising  its  strange  appearance,  I  was, 
notwithstanding  the  feeling  of  awe  which 
it  inspired,  filled  with  a  sense  of  gladness. 
"Moving  forward  half  unconsciously,  I 
had  entered  but  a  yard  or  two  within 
the  confines  of  this  unhallowed-looking 
region,  when  I  was  startled  by  a  large 
black  snake  writhing  away  before  my 
tread  from  under  the  rank  grass  and 
dense  parasitical  growth.  The  next  mo- 
ment I  caught  sight  of  a  huge  fox  as 
he  rushed  across  a  narrow  opening 
amidst  the  trees  straight  in  front  of 
me.  Although  I  plainly  saw  the  noisome 
creatures,  it  was  as  one  sees  and  shrinks 
from  such  objects  in  a  nightmare,  and 
I  felt    as    incapable    of  drawing    back    as 
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if  I  had  been  really  dreaming.  The 
uneven  nature  of  the  ground,  soon,  how- 
ever, made  farther  progress  so  difficult 
that  I  hardly  know  how  I  got  along 
at  all.  Yet  I  did  manage  to  push  on 
farther  and  farther  into  the  wilderness, 
and  was  only  arrested  by  suddenly  sink- 
ing up  to  my  waist  between  a.  gap  in 
the  rocks  as  I  stepped  on  to  what 
looked  like  a  piece  of  smooth  green- 
sward. This,  in  fact,  Avas  nothing  but 
soft  mossy  undergrowth,  which  yielding 
the  moment  I  trod  on  it,  let  me  in  and 
left  me  with  one  foot  jammed  tightly  in 
a  cleft  of  the  granite.  Some  minutes 
elapsed  ere  I  could  extricate  myself,  and 
I  had  great  trouble  and  difficulty  in 
scrambling  up  on  to    my   former   level. 

"  Standing    still    then    for    a    while,    I 
gazed    dreamily   into    the    depths    of   the 
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impenetrable  thicket,  my  head  only  a 
little  below  the  level  tops  of  the  trees, 
whose  bare  and  twisted  branches  spread 
out  net-like  above  and  around  me.  Now 
that  I  was,  in  a  measure,  in  their  midst, 
more  than  ever  did  they  resemble  mis- 
shapen and  petrified  skeletons.  Like  a 
very  sepulchre  seemed  the  place,  with 
its  ominous  calm,  and  damp,  deadly 
chill.  The  density  of  the  thorny  under- 
wood, and  the  rank  luxuriance  of  the 
ferns,  ivy,  and  creeping  plants  growing 
thickly  over  the  blocks  of  granite,  and 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  tree  stems, 
and  here  and  there  entangling  some  of 
the  lower  boughs  with  fantastic  festoons 
of  pale  and  yellowish  green,  lent,  by 
contrast,  an  additional  look  of  ghastliness 
to  the  barer  portions  of  the  old  dead 
goblins    of  the  forest. 
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"  A  shudder  more  than  once  ran 
through  my  veins  as  I  remained  auto- 
matically surveying  this  mysterious  spec- 
tacle. It  seemed  that  I  was  rooted  to  the 
ground,  as  firmly  as  the  trees — ah !  rooted 
to  the  ground !  The  half-terrifying,  half- 
fascinating  sensations  which  at  first 
lured  me  on  now  became  intensified,  and 
kept  me  motionless,  for  a  frightful 
thought  entered  my  head.  What  would 
have  been  my  fate,  had  I  been  unable 
to  extricate  myself  from  that  cleft  in 
the  rocks,  or  supposing  I  had  fallen  into 
a  deeper  place  and  been  jammed  by 
shoulders  or  hips  between  a  similar 
fissure ;  should  I  ever  have  got  out  un- 
aided? No  help  could  have  reached  me 
in  such  a  heaven-forsaken  wilderness, 
and    I     must    have    been    held     there    a 

prisoner    until  I   starved    to   death — never 
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perhaps  to  be  discovered,  or  not  until 
my  rotting  and  bleached  bones  had  be- 
gun to  look  like  the  other  bare  skeleton 
forms  surrounding  them.  Treachery  now 
seemed  added  to  the  other  perils  of  the 
place,  and  when  at  last  I  began  slowly 
retracing  my  steps,  I  struck  my  stick 
on  each  piece  of  ground  ere  I  ventured 
my  foot  upon  it. 

"As  I  turned  back  by  the  way  I  had 
come,  the  first  breath  of  air  that  had 
been  felt  for  an  hour  or  more  blew 
across  my  face — it  was  but  a  slight  puff, 
but  it  was  sufficient  to  create  a  little 
stir  among  the  boughs,  and  to  send  a 
dismal  wailing  sough  through  the  wood. 
Faint  as  it  was,  it  nevertheless  ofave  an 
additional  melancholy  to  the  place,  and 
increased  the  fascination  with  which  it 
had  beset  me.    I  again  stood  still,  now  to 
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listen.  The  wind  by  degrees  increased, 
rising  and  falling,  and  creating  with  every 
breath  more  and  more  sound.  It  seemed 
now  as  if  the  weird  forms  of  the  trees  were 
endowed  with  voices  and  were  moaning 
and  whispering  sadly  to  each  other.  One 
particular  wail  especially  caught  my  ear, 
and  the  longer  I  listened  the  more  defi- 
nite it  became.  It  might  easily  have  been 
mistaken  for  the  voice  of  a  human  being 
in  direct  misery.  Presently,  wrought  Vi\) 
as  my  imagination  was,  I  began  to  fancy 
I  could  almost  hear  the  very  words  it 
uttered.  '  W-a-i-t  f-o-r  me-e  !  W-a-i-t  f-o-r 
me-e ! '  it  seemed  to  say,  now  faintly,  now 
quite  audibly,  .and  at  length  so  actual, 
so  real  did  the  utterance  become,  that  I 
turned  back  towards  the  spot  whence  it 
appeared  to  proceed.  This  was  not  far 
from    where    I    had    been    brought    to    a 
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stand-still,  but,  as  I  advanced,  the  voice 
grew  fainter,  and  when  I  had  got  a  few 
more  yards,  the  wind  died  away,  and  it 
ceased  altogether. 

"Evening  was  coming  on  apace  by  this 
time,  and  I  again  began  retracing  my 
steps.  No  sooner  did  I  do  so,  however, 
than  the  wailing  whisper  recommenced, 
'  W-a-i-t  f-o-r  me-e — w-a-i-t  f-o-r  me-e  !  ' 
a  long  drawn-out  wailing  whisper.  Once 
more  I  turned  back,  drawn  on  by  a  sort 
of  supernatural  power,  which,  against  my 
reason,  moved  me  to  the  belief  that  I 
was  being  entreated  to  return.  Such  an 
imploring,  heart-breaking  appeal,  so  inex- 
pressibly pitiful  and  touching,  I  had  never 
heard  before.  But  it  stopped  again  as 
I  neared  the  particular  spot  whence  it 
seemed  to  arise.  After  listening  over 
and    over    again,    and   going    to    and    fro 
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nearly  a  dozen  times,  always  with  the 
same  result,  a  conviction  stole  over  me 
that  the  effect  was  merely  due  to  an  echo, 
and  that  the  reverberation  was  only 
audible  in  one  especial  spot.  It  was  but 
my  morbid  fancy,  I  said,  which  made  me 
attribute  it  to  any  other  cause,  and  I 
was  recovering  something  like  a  healthy 
tone  of  mind,  when,  as  I  was  taking  a 
last  long  look  into  a  deep  recess  of  the 
wood,  I  beheld  a  sight  which  half  para- 
lysed me,  and  instantly  brought  back 
with  renewed  force  that  sense  of  the 
weird  and  supernatural  which  I  was  just 
shaking  off.  Yonder,  there,  within  a 
narrow  cleft  in  the  rocks,  moss-grown, 
and  covered  with  the  eternal  under- 
growth, there  was  a  spectacle  about  which 
there  could  be  no  doubt:  no  tree  could 
assume  such  a  shape  as  that.     Evidently, 
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positively,  it  was  a  human  skeleton,  jam- 
med tightly  like  one  of  the  trees,  in  a 
treacherous  fissure,  such  as  I  had  just 
lately   slipped    into. 

"  Very  indistinct  are  my  recollections 
of  what  I  did,  or  of  what  my  feelings 
were,  during  the  next  few  minutes.  I 
have  a  hazy  memory  of  remaining  irre- 
solute for  a  time,  and  then  of  hurrying 
away,  dazed,  and  then  of  returning,  and 
plunging  into  the  thicket,  regardless  of 
the  thorny  brambles  and  the  uneven, 
slippery,  crevice-beset  boulders,  for  I  re- 
member I  was  standing  presently  close 
to  these  human  remains,  only  a  little 
above  them,  at  the  mouth,  as  it  were, 
of  the  cleft.  I  was  examining  them  in- 
tently, peering  at  them  between  the 
ferns  and  grass,  which,  hanging  in  thick 
clusters  and   pendent  wreaths,  grew  from 
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either  side  of  the  deep  fissure  in  which 
the  skeleton  was  immured,  upright,  and 
with  an  arm  upstretched,  and  caught  by 
the  elbow,  tight  between  a  smaller  inter- 
stice of  the  rock.  I  shuddered  as  I  looked 
into  the  eyeless  sockets  with  their  grim 
yet  pitiful  expression ;  at  the  two  rows 
of  glistening  teeth,  at  the  bleached  bones 
with  here  and  there  shreds  of  rotten 
clothing  still  adhering  to  them.  Tall, 
dank  weeds  and  brushwood  hid  the  form 
nearly  up  to  the  waist,  but,  as  the  herb- 
age was,  down  by  its  roots,  somewhat 
thinner,  I,  with  a  tremor  running  through 
my  whole  bod}^,  dragged  this  a  little 
aside  with  my  stick,  which  struck  on  a 
substance  that  resounded  like  metal. 

"  I  know  not  with  what  object,  it  was 
not  curiosity,  certainly  not  cupidity,  but 
I    knelt     down,    and    thrusting     my    arm 
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elbow-deep  into  the  wet  and  mossy  grass, 
followed  the  stick's  point  with  my  hands, 
and  after  a  little  groping,  got  hold  of  a 
watch  and  chain — hardly  recognisable  as 
such,  truly,  but  still  obviously  nothing  else. 
"Then  I  pursued  my  search  still  further, 
for  I  foresaw  that  it  now  might  lead  to 
the  identification  of  this  unhappy  human 
being  who  had  been  buried  alive.  Heaven 
knows  how  long  ago !  by  a  fate  which  I, 
myself,  had  only  an  hour  before  escaped 
by  mere  good  luck.  Thenceforth,  although 
my  feelings  were  greatly  perturbed,  and 
a  host  of  emotions  surged  through  my 
breast,  my  wits  quickened :  these  were 
stern  facts  that  I  was  dealing  with,  and 
I  acted  accordingly.  The  second  time  I 
thrust  my  arm  in  among  the  herbage 
just  beneath  the  skeleton,  which  I  was 
reverently  careful  not  to  disturb,  I   drew 
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forth  one  or  two  more  hard,  and,  at  first, 
less  distinguishable  articles  than  the  watch 
— less  distinguishable  because  twilight  had 
set  in,  and,  added  to  the  density  of  the 
wood,  rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to 
see  anything  very  plainly.  I  felt  that  I 
must  instantly  hasten  back  to  the  inn 
and  give  information  of  my  discovery. 

"  In  the  obscurity  of  the  fast  fading 
light,  the  weird  gloom  of  the  Avood  was 
greatly  increased.  A  large  owl  suddenly 
flapped  away  from  a  near  bough  with  a 
doleful  hoot,  whilst  the  wind,  growing 
stronger  every  minute,  turned  what  had 
formerly  sounded  like  moans  and  sighs 
into  shrieks  and  groans.  I  dared  not, 
however,  give  way  to  any  more  fanciful 
imaginings,  beset  me  as  they  might,  and 
as  they  were  even  already  doing.  I  wanted 
all  my  senses  to  get  clear  of  this  charnel- 
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house  of  a  place.  Yet,  having  done  so, 
and  once  back  agam  on  the  way  to  the 
mn  which  I  knew,  these  same  imaginings, 
these  indefinable  sensations  which  had 
over-ridden  my  common  sense  during  the 
whole  afternoon,  returned,  and  will  you 
believe  it  ?  "  ran  on  this  letter  of  Eonald's 
to  his  mother,  which  he  wrote  the  next 
morning,  "  so  persistently  have  they  stayed 
by  me,  that  I  have  not  yet  had  the 
courage  to  examine  closely  the  articles  I 
found.  No !  though  more  than  twelve 
hours  have  passed  since  then,  somehow  I 
cannot  touch  them.  They  seem  as  if  they 
might  influence  my  whole  future,  might 
change  the  very  current  of  my  life  :  it  is 
ridiculous,   but  inexplicable." 

Was  it  inexplicable  to  Sophy  Morris? 
Hardly,  for  did  not  her  mind  instantly 
fly   back  over   those  twenty  years  to  that 
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ever  memorable  time,  and  could  she  not 
see  in  those  indefinable  imaginings  in  her 
son's  mind  a  possible  solution  of  the  mys- 
tery surrounding  her  husband's  fate  ? 
flight  it  not  be  that  the  marvellous  and 
unseen  working  of  human  destiny  had 
guided  the  son  at  last  to  the  father's  un- 
known grave?  That  the  strange  sensations, 
the  awe,  the  gladness,  the  irresistible 
automatic  impulse  to  linger  in  the  wood, 
which  he  described ;  the  readiness  with 
which  he  interpreted  the  wailing  of  the 
wind  into  a  direct,  articulate,  and  whis- 
pered appeal  "  to  wait  " — to  wait  till  the 
discovery  was  made,  were  traceable  to 
the  link  existing  between  that  vigorous 
young  hfe  and  those  mouldering  remains, 
and  without  which,  when  they  too  were 
endowed  with  life  and  vigour,  her  young 
Eonald  would  never  have  had   his   being. 
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Her  hope  was  strong  that  all  this  might 
prove  so,  and  it  was  realised.  In  the 
end  no  doubt  remained,  for  among  the 
relics  her  boy  had  recovered  was  the 
small,  flat,  metal  tobacco-box,  containing 
the  will  of  Matthew  Morris,  soiled,  sodden, 
besmirched  in  places,  well-nigh  illegible, 
yet  still  preserved  intact,  and  susceptible 
of  being  sworn  to  as  the  genuine  docu- 
ment by  the  two  witnesses,  the  lawyer 
and  his  clerk,  who  signed  it,  and  who 
yet  lived  to  see  right  and  justice  done. 

It  was  to  Wistman's  Wood,  then,  that 
fate  had  directed  the  son's  steps,  and,  as 
he  thought,  by  merest  accident,  to  Wist- 
man's Wood,  that  uncanny  "  whist  old 
place,"  the  "  wonder  of  the  wonders  of 
the  Dartmoor  wilds,"  and  whither  the 
father  had  gone  across  the  moor,  never  to 
return,  on  that  fatal  day  twenty  years  before. 
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THE    BOATHOUSE    ON    THE 
ISLAND. 

T^EESH  from  a  long  trip  abroad  where 
you  have  been  out  of  the  way  of 
all  news  from  the  clubs  and  old  o»hums, 
you  go  down  with  other  pilgrims  to  stay 
for  a  couple  of  nights  with  our  friend 
Yallerby  at  The  Shrine,  the  beautiful 
fishing  lodge  on  the  upper  Thames,  which 
he  rents.  It  is  late  autumn,  and  the  mists 
are  bes^innins^  to  lie  thick  over  the  recrion 
of  the  river,  so  that  when  your  host  meets 
you  with  his  usual  cordial  bonhomie,  and 
tells  you  that  his  house  is  unexpectedly 
overfull,  and  that  he  is  afraid  he  must 
relegate  you  to  the  quarters  on  the  island, 
you    are  not   in    a    tumult    of  joy   at    the 
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prospect.  You  know  the  island,  and 
you  know  the  quarters.  The  island  lies 
opposite  The  Shrine's  lawn  in  mid-stream, 
shutting  in  a  retired  willow  and  elm- 
fringed  backwater,  with  a  rushing  weir 
at  the  lower  end  and  a  lock  on  the 
further  side.  The  quarters  consist  of  a 
tall,  good-sized  rustic  boathouse,  substan- 
tially built,  though  of  wood.  Within 
this,  poised  as  it  were  on  heavy  beams 
stretching  across  the  little  dock  where 
lie  the  pleasure  craft,  is  a  fairly  spacious 
room,  having  a  window  and  balcony  over- 
looking the  backwater,  and  beyond  it. 
The  Shrine  House.  The  structure  is 
reached  by  a  steep  flight  of  wooden  steps 
rising  from  the  broad  plank  or  little  quay 
to  which  the  boats  are  moored.  It  is  a 
room  built  in  fact,  just  inside,  and  inde- 
pendently  of,    the    roof   and   sides    of   the 
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main  buildinc^ — a  curious  contrivance  de- 
signed  probably  to  guard  against  damp,  for 
there  is  a  space  of  half  a  foot  above  and 
on  three  sides  of  it,  between  its  wooden 
walls  and  the  outer  weather  boarding ; 
the  windowed  and  balconied  angle  giving, 
of  course,   at    once  upon   "  the  open." 

You  have  slept  in  this  room  before, 
and  in  the  hot  Midsummer  man  could 
scarcely  desire  a  more  delightful  berth. 
But  now,  at  the  end  of  October,  the 
case  is  altered !  To  be  punted  across 
the  backwater  in  the  dark,  and  to  have 
to  fumble  your  way  with  a  lantern  up 
to  your  room  in  order  to  don  your 
evening  dress,  and  in  that  airy  costume 
to  be  punted  back  again,  and  to  have 
to  traverse  the  reeking  lawn  in  pumps, 
and  after  dinner  to  make  the  return 
journey    under    the    same    conditions,    and 

s   2 
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in  the  same  airy  garments,  &c.  &c. — 
well !  the  picture,  you  repeat  to  your- 
self, is  not  exhilarating,  and  you  wish 
your  host  at  Jericho  ere  he  had  so 
urgently  insisted  on  this  visit.  However 
you  are  in  for  it,  and  with  your  usual 
gay  and  light-hearted  manner  accept  his 
apologies  and  extreme  solicitude  for  what 
they   are  worth. 

Pleasant  people  staying  in  the  house  ? 
Yes ;  but  you  are  not  quite  happy.  Is  it 
that  you  have  taken  a  slight  chill  ?  or 
that  the  prospect  of  sleeping  out  there  on 
that  solitary  island  in  this  dreary  autumn 
weather  weighs  upon  you  unpleasantly? 
You  had  a  foretaste  of  it  when  you 
made  the  journey  out  and  back  to 
dress,  and  it  was  not  nice.  The  mist 
was  dense  enough  then,  but  the  gar- 
dener   who    put    you    across    opined    that 
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it  was  nothino-  to  what  it  would  be 
towards  midnight.  The  dinner  from  the 
hands  of  the  French  chef  is  faultless, 
and  the  talk  bright  and  pungent,  as  it 
always  is  at  this  house.  Still,  you  do 
not  get  up  your  spirits,  and  it  is  with 
a  shiver  and  a  pang  of  extreme  reluct- 
ance that  you  quit  the  blaze  of  tlie 
pleasant  smoking-room  fire  at  eleven- 
thirty,  and,  huddling  on  your  ulster, 
declare,  with  sickly  facetiousness,  that  it 
is    time    to  go    on    board. 

You  are  a  luckless  bachelor,  notwith- 
standing that  you  will  never  see  forty 
again,  and  somehow,  perhaps,  your 
nerve  is  not  quite  what  it  was,  or 
rather  let  me  say  at  once,  my  nerve  is 
not  what  it  was;  for  this  is  my  "ca^e," 
and  "  you "  are  the  reader  to  whom  I 
am    putting    it. 
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Very  well,  then,  I  did  not  like  it  at 
all — that  turning  out  just  before  mid- 
night to  find  the  gardener,  lantern  in 
hand,  ready  to  steer  me  down  to  the 
landing-place,  and  to  have  to  listen  to 
his  vain-glorious  conceit  on  the  realiza- 
tion of  his   weather   prophecy. 

Ye  gods !  I  was  never  out  in  so 
thick  a  night  in  my  life — it  even  made 
Yallerby  renew  his  apologies  as  he  let 
me  forth  into  it  by  the  French  window 
opening  on  to  the  lawn.  But  then  his 
apologies  are  always  uttered  with  such 
an  abject,  if  buoyant  humour,  and  are 
so  deprecatory  of  a  reply,  that  one  can 
say  nothing.  At  least  I  said  nothing 
beyond  "  Good  night ;  all  right,  old  fel- 
low,   I    shall   do." 

With  my  hand  on  his  shoulder,  the 
gardener     led     the     way     to    our     ferry 
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How  he  found  it  beats  me,  and  how  it 
was  we  did  not  walk  straight  into 
the  river  is  a  marveL  It  was  partially 
in  flood,  and  when  my  guide  had 
seated  me  on  the  well  of  the  punt 
and  had  pushed  off,  the  feeling  that 
the  strong  current  would  carry  us 
over  the  roaring  weir  in  a  jiffy,  were 
his  skill  with  the  pole  to  be  for  a 
moment  at  fault,  did  not  heighten  the 
pleasure  of  that  transit.  It  was  a  veri- 
table passage  of  the  Styx,  but  Charon 
was  an  adept  at  his  work,  and,  keep- 
ing the  craft  well  up  against  stream, 
we  soon  touched  the  shore  of  the 
island  within  a  few  feet  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  boat  house,  so  accurately 
had    the    man  judged    his    distance. 

"  There    you    be,     sir,"    he    said,     com- 
placently,   as  he    took   the   lantern   which 
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I  held  in  my  hand.  "  Xow,  gi'e  us  hold  of 
your  fist.  Put  your  left  foot  up  the-er, 
just  agin   the   light,  and   up   we  goes." 

Now  the  density  and  blackness  of 
the  fog  exceed  description,  so  I  don't 
attempt  to  give  one  of  it,  but  my  man 
moved  with  the  certainty  of  experience, 
as  the  blind  do,  and  piloted  me  over  the 
slippery  planks  and  up  the  little  stair 
without  any  hesitation.  The  temperature 
was  really  not  low,  but  the  excessive 
damp  of  the  fog  made  up  for  this,  and 
rendered  the  glowing  lamp-stove  in  the 
bedroom  very  grateful.  The  quarters 
were  snug  enough  as  I  well  knew  from 
experience ;  and,  once  inside,  I  rather 
wondered  at  the  instinctive  aversion 
which  I  had  felt  to  the  notion  of  sleep- 
ing there  to-night  ;  it  seemed  hardly  to 
be    accounted    by    the    mere     lateness    of 
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the  season.  Xevertheless  I  could  not 
quite  banish  it,  and  when  left  to  my- 
self and  I  had  heard  the  fellow  gur- 
gling his  way  to  the  opposite  shore,  I 
experienced  a  sense  of  loneliness  to 
which  hitherto  I  had  been  quite  a 
stranger.  Xobody  about  the  place 
thought  anything  of  a  bachelor  sleeping 
at    the    boathouse. 

When  Yallerby's  two  sons  were  at  home 
they  used  it  habitually,  and  it  was  al- 
ways looked  upon  as  a  most  available 
supplement  to  the  bedroom  accommoda- 
tion of  The  Shrine.  The  gardener  fer- 
ried a  housemaid  to  and  fro  more  than 
once  daily,  and  the  apartment  was  kept 
in  scrupulous  order.  Therefore  my 
qualms,  if  unaccountable,  were  absurd, 
and  despite  them  of  course  I  finally 
turned    in    just   as    the     hour    of    twelve, 
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striking  from  the  distant  village  clock, 
came  creeping  faintly  through  the  dense 
and  misty  night ;  otherwise,  the  ever- 
present  monotonous  rushing  of  the  weir 
excepted,  not  a  sound  broke  the  soli- 
tude   and   stillness. 

Now  the  room  was  full  of  mist,  fur- 
ther dimming  the  faint  light  from  the 
lamp-stove,  and,  as  approaching  sleep 
began  to  make  my  sight  misty  also,  I 
fancied  in  that  vague  and  visionary 
way  which  most  of  us  have  experi- 
enced when  passing  over  the  borderland 
from  the  conscious  to  the  unconscious, 
that  someone  w^as  moving  noiselessly 
about  the  apartment.  This  in  itself,  I 
imagine,  being  but  a  dream,  would 
hardly  have  awoke  me  though  it  made 
me  feel  uncomfortable.  But  presently  I 
was    thoroughly    aroused  by    the    distinct 
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sound  of  rustling  papers  and  a  certain 
scrooping,  grating  noise  as  if  things 
were  being  pushed  along  a  shelf.  I  sat 
upright  in  bed  and  stared  in  the  direc- 
tion whence  the  noise  came.  A  strange 
translucent  light  filled  the  room,  which 
at  first  almost  blinded  me,  though  the 
mist  was  denser  than  ever.  After  a 
moment,  however,  through  it  there  be- 
gan to  develop,  at  the  further  end  of 
the  apartment,  as  plainly,  it  seemed  to 
me,  as  do  these  words  under  my  pen, 
the  shadowy  form  of  a  man.  He 
appeared  be  to  thrusting  bulky  rolls  of 
paper  through  a  small  aperture  in  the 
planking  or  parallel  wall.  He  was 
taking  the  bundles  from  the  tail  pockets 
of  his  coat — an  evening  coat  I  know  it 
was ;  and  when  he  had  emptied  them 
he     turned     towards    me    into     a     fuller 
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liofht,  and  I  shrank  back  with  horror  at 
the  spectacle.  The  broad  front  of  his 
dress  shirt  was  covered  with  blood, 
which  appeared  to  be  trickling  from  an 
open  wound  in  his  throat.  The  coun- 
tenance was  pale  and  ghastly,  the  eyes 
glazed  as  in  death,  and  though  I  could 
not  recognise  the  features,  I  was  cer- 
tain I  knew  the  face.  The  lips  moved, 
a  buzzing  noise  w^as  in  my  ears,  but 
through  it  I  heard  distinctly  these 
words    thrice  repeated  : — 

"It  is    there — it   is    there." 

My  brain  swam,  my  sight  again  grew 
dim,  and  I  lapsed  once  more  into  un- 
consciousness. 

***** 

"  Overslept  yourself,  old  man,  eh  ? " 
was  Yallerby's  greeting,  as  I  presented 
myself    next    morning    half-an-hour    after 
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the  breakfast  hour.  "Had  a  good  night, 
in  spite  of  the  fog,  eh  ?  Fancy  you 
didn't  quite  relish  turning  out.  It  was 
rather  brutal,  but,  you  see,  I  couldn't 
help  it.  Eh,  man,  why  what's  the  mat- 
ter ? "  continued  my  host,  looking 
straight     at     me.     "  Why,    you    look     as 

pale   as  if  you'd .   Aren't    you   well  ?  " 

"  Oh,  its  nothing,"  I  broke  in,  eva- 
sively ;  "  feel  rather  seedy,  that's  all — 
don't  know  why,  for  when  I  once  got 
to  sleep  I  slept  like  a  top.  I  never 
awoke  till  your  gardener  came  to  look 
after  me." 

There  was  a  large  party,  of  course,  at 
the  breakfast-table,  and  I  was  not  in  the 
mood  at  that  moment  to  encounter  the 
chaff  which  I  knew  would  be  hurled 
at  me  by  my  host  and  the  other 
fellows     if    I     were    then     to    recite    my 
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strange  and  horrible  experience  in  the 
boathouse.  So  I  turned  to  at  a  dish 
of  trout  with  what  appetite  I  could 
muster,  and  escaped  further  questioning. 

A  heap  of  letters,  many  still  unopened, 
lay  beside  our  friend,  and  when  the 
ladies  had  one  by  one  disappeared,  he 
continued   reading  his  correspondence. 

Suddenly    he   cried    out, 

"  My  word !  That  is  a  go !  Fancy 
that !  (reading)  '  Fifteen  hundred  pounds 
in  notes  and  gold  stowed  away  in  one 
of  the  Tobin  ventilators  of  the  front 
drawing-room.  Several  smaller  sums  were 
also  found  hidden  in  similar  places 
about  the  house,  besides  a  lot  of 
-Spanish  and  Mexican  Bonds  stuffed  in  at 
the    back   of   a   writing-table    drawer.'" 

"Found  by  whom?  Where?"  asked 
.somebody. 
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"Why,  at  the  Wits'  Ckib.  This  is  a 
letter  from  Newfield,  our  secretary. 
You  know  the  house  is  shut  up  for 
cleaning  and  repairs,  and  it  seems 
that  yesterday  afternoon  some  of  the 
workpeople  and  a  charwoman  discovered 
all    this    treasure." 

"Who  hid  it?    To  whom  does  it  belong?" 

"Well,  it  appears  it  did  belong  to  poor 
Tapping.  Newfield  goes  on  to  say  there 
is  no  doubt  of  that,  for  most  of  it  was 
wrapped  in  paper  with  the  amounts 
docketed  and  initialed  by  Tapping  himself, 
in  his  own   handwriting." 

When  the  flutter  of  excitement  which 
this  news  created  amongst  the  few  men 
left  at  the  breakfast-table  was  subsiding, 
I   inquired, 

"  Why  do  you  say  '  poor '  Tapping, 
Yallerby." 
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"  What,"  he  answered,  "  don't  you 
know,  old  man?  No,  of  course  you  don't 
— you  have  been  away  so  long.  Well, 
it  was  the  last  night  the  club  was  open — 
three  weeks  ago  yesterday.  I  chanced 
to  be  in  town  for  the  day  and  was  dining 
there.  I  had  ordered  my  dinner  in  the 
afternoon  of  Tapping  himself.  Though  a 
good  servant,  you  know,  he  was  always 
a  little  strange  in  his  manner,  but  I  don't 
remember  noticing  that  he  was  more 
strange  than  usual ;  some  fellows  say  he 
was.  It  was  just  dinner  time,  and  we 
were  all  surprised  not  to  see  him  in  the 
coffee-room.  Where  was  he  ?  The 
steward  absent  at  such  a  moment — what 
could  it  mean?  The  page-boy  w^as  sent 
up  to  his  room,  and  came  back  as  pale  as 
the  table-cloth.  Poor  Tapping  had  cut  his 
throat,  and  was  lying  dead  on  his  bed  !  " 
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This,  of  course,  was  news  to  me.  The 
man  was  our  major-domo  and  steward  at 
The  Wits,  and  in  an  instant  it  flashed 
across  me  whose  face  it  was  that  I  had 
seen  under  such  terrible  circumstances 
the  night  before.  Undoubtedly  it  was 
that  of  poor  Tapping. 

"Good  heavens!"  I  cried;  and  then, 
without  more  ado,  I  told  my  story.  It 
was  an  opportune  moment,  and  no  one 
thought  of  chaffing  me  now.  On  the 
contrary,  everybody  was  tremendously 
impressed. 

"  Well,"  said  our  host,  "  it  is  passing 
strange,  certainly ;  we  must  go  and  ex- 
amine the  boathouse  forthwith.  I'm  not 
superstitious,  as  you  all  know,  but  upon 
my  word,  it  looks  as  if  there  was  some 
meaning  in  it,  for  I  must  tell  you,  that 
oddly  enough,  I  heard  only  the  other  day 

VOL.    III.  T 
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that  before  Tapping  came  to  be  our  club 
steward,  he  Hved  as  butler  many  years  in 
this  house  with  the  people  from  whom  I 
rent  it.  They  valued  him  immensely,  and 
would  never  have  thought  of  parting 
with  him,  but  he  suddenly  left  the  place 
about  this  time  last  year  in  a  kind  of  huff. 
The  house  was  overfull,  his  room  in  it 
was  wanted,  and  he  was  obliged  to  go 
and  sleep  at  the  boathouse.  He  did  sleep 
there  for  a  week  it  seems,  then  he  suddenly 
declared  that  it  was  haunted,  and  that  he 
would  not  pass  another  night  in  it  or  in 
the  neighbourhood  for  all  the  world.  So 
there  was  a  disagreement,  and  he  left, 
and  he  came  to  us  at  The  Wits.  The 
people  here  were  very  sorry  to  lose  him, 
and  missed  him  much,  as  we  shall.  The 
poor  chap  was  insane,  undoubtedly.  That 
was    the    verdict    at    the    inquest,    and    he 
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may  have  liad  the ,  propensity  for  hoarding 
and  hidino^  lons^  aijo.  Who  knows  ?  It's 
worth  looking  into." 

We  all  adjourned  to  the  boathouse  and 
began  diligently  examining  every  nook 
and  corner ;  we  rapped  at  the  walls 
above  and  below,  and  from  below  poked 
up  sticks,  oars,  and  boat-hooks,  and  roaked 
away  between  the  outer  and  inner  plank- 
ing ;  we  struck  lucifers,  and  held  up  a 
lantern  into  all  the  dark  recesses  and 
corners  of  this  structure,  and  amongst  the 
beams  and  iron  girders  on  which  the  room 
was    supported,    but   found    nothing. 

Some  of  the  fellows  were  here  inclined 

to    chaff  me,    and    wanted    to    make    out 

I  had  had  a  nightmare  ;  but  I  knew  better. 

I   returned    to    the    corner    of    the    room 

where  I  had  seen  the  presentment  of  poor 

Tapping  and,  after  a  more  minute   search 

T  2 
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than  I  or  anyone  had  yet  given,  discovered 
that  one  of  the  planks  was  certainly  mov- 
able. A  little  force  only  was  necessary 
to  prise  it  up,  and  soon  it  opened  on  a 
hinge,  and  disclosed  within,  a  sort  of  recess 
and  shelf  between  the  two  walls.  Thrust 
away  far  up  at  the  end  of  this  were  a 
whole  heap  of  dusty,  mildewed  papers 
and  a  kind  of  large  portfolio  with  a  lock. 
It  was  exactly  the  place  where  I  had 
heard  the  rustling  and  scrooping  the  night 
before. 

Amazement  w^as  on  all  our  faces.  We 
put  everything  on  a  table  near  the  open 
window  by  the  balcony  and  through  which 
a  warm  gleam  of  autumn  sun  was  cheer- 
fully streaming.  It  took  mor6  than  an 
hour  to  examine  the  poor  fellow's  effects, 
for  his  name  on  various   of  them   showed 
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beyond  all  doubt  that  they  were  his. 
Many  seemed  utterly  worthless,  hidden 
with  no  purpose  but  that  of  hoarding 
and  hiding.  There  were,  however,  also 
some  bundles  of  old  foreign  bonds  with 
years  of  the  coupons  not  cut  off,  but 
above  all  there  was  a  will.  It  was  dated 
more  than  twelve  years  back,  and  it 
bequeathed  "  the  whole  of  my  property 
of  whatever  description,  of  which  I  may 
die  possessed,  to  Jane  Marchwell,  my  best 
of  friends,  and  the  only  woman  I  ever 
loved." 

When  Yallerby's  eye  caught  this  name 
he   cried  out, 

"  By  Jove !  I  am  deuced  glad  of  this. 
Why,  do  you  fellows  know  that  this  poor 
woman,  with  her  two  or  three  children, 
are  in  abject  poverty?  Tapping  was 
never  married  to  her,  and  his  only  brother. 
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who  is  a  kind  of  a  brute,  as  next-of-kin, 
took  possession  of  certain  ready  monies 
which  were  found  in  Tapping's  room  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  and  he  would  not 
give  a  penny  of  it  to,  or  help  in  any  way, 
this  same  Jane  March  well.  We  intended 
to  get  up  a  subscription  for  her  in  con- 
sequence, when  the  club  should  re-open. 
And  now,"  continued  Yallerby,  drawing 
up  his  portly  figure  with  an  air  of  in- 
tense satisfaction,  "  if  we  can  make  this 
will  good  (and  I  happen  to  know  that 
none  other  has  yet  been  found),  that  fellow 
will  have  to  shell  out.  My  word,  this  is 
a  great  find,  old  man/'  he  adds,  slapping 
me  on  the  shoulder,  "  and  to  think  of 
your  having  seen  his  ghost — upon  my 
life,  I  can't  make  it  out.  I  suppose  you 
really  did  see  it,  and  it  appeared,  you 
observe,  in  this  room  where  he  slept,  and 
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which  he  declared  was  haunted,  ahiiost 
smiultaneously  with  the  discovery  made 
yesterday  of  the  bulk  of  his  savings.  Why 
it  beats  the  Corsican  Brothers  all  to 
nothing." 

"  But  where  did  Tapping  get  all  this 
coin  from  ? "  I  ask.  "  A  man  in  his 
position  could   hardly ." 

"  Oh,  make  your  mind  easy  on  that 
point — as  chairman  of  the  club-committee 
I  went  into  the  whole  business  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  and  I  found  he  had  had 
large  and  lucky  dealings  on  the  Stock 
Excham^e.  I  know  his  Broker — orot  at 
it  all  pat.  All  his  money  was  come  by 
honestly,  so  to  speak — there  wasn't  a  thing 
against  him.  You  know  he  was  respected 
and  liked,  but,  of  course,  he  had  a 
slate  off.  I  haven't  a  doubt  we,  shall  find 
the    fifteen   hundred    pounds,    &c..    which 
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Newfield    writes  about,   were    all    on    the 
square." 

So  it  proved,  and  Jane  Marchwell  is 
relieved  from  her  trouble  and  is  a  rich 
woman  ;  and  if  all  the  ghosts  that  revisit 
the  glimpses  of  the  moon,  serve  as  good 
an  end  as  that  which  I  saw  on  that  visit 
to  The  Shrine,  I  am  pretty  sure  you  would 
not  disbelieve  in  their  existence  any  more 
than  I   do. 


THE    END. 
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